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ABSTRACT 

FAITHFUL VOICES: 

CREATING A WOMANIST THEO-ETHIC OF REPRODUCTIVE JUSTICE 

by 

Toni M. Bond 

This dissertation constructs a womanist theo-ethic of reproductive justice. I collect and 
analyze the reproductive and sexual herstories of eleven black Protestant Christian women 
ranging in ages of forty-two to sixty-two years old. Using womanist sociological analysis and 
feminist ethnography, I apply an inductive analysis to unearth themes of black women exercising 
agency over their reproductive and sexual lives. I expand the current reproductive justice theory 
and framework by formally naming and assigning specific ethical value to black women’s 
practical wisdom, resistance and resiliency in their reproductive and sexual lives. 

My research juxtaposes the reproductive and sexual attitudes and behaviors of the 
interviewees to the theological teachings they received from the black church. I examine the 
ways in which religious doctrine and dogma have an impact on their reproductive decisions and 
sexual attitudes and behaviors. My research sheds light on how black Protestant Christian 
women make decisions, notwithstanding religious teachings that often deny their reproductive 
and sexual autonomy. Using the narratives of black women interviewed and following the 
groundwork laid by womanist ethicists like Katie Geneva Cannon and Stacy Floyd-Thomas, I 
construct a practical womanist theo-ethic of reproductive and sexual justice that affirms black 
women’s moral wisdom and agency as rational, self-autonomous beings capable of making 
decisions about their reproductive and sexual lives. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 

Quite frankly, I’m surprised that something like this could even happen, especially 
involving someone who has always portrayed themselves to be the model of faithfulness 
and obedience to God’s word. 

Pentecostal Church Pastor 

Wives, be subject to your husbands, as is fitting in the Lord. Husbands, love your wives 
and never treat them harshly. 

- (Colossians 3:18-19, VST?V) 1 

After attending services for a couple of months, I joined the church where a dear 
girlfriend belonged. 2 It was a Pentecostal church that had two generations of female leadership: 
my girlfriend’s grandmother and mother had both served as senior pastor. My girlfriend and I 
had spent many nights after work at a local bar in Chicago’s Hyde Park neighborhood downing 
tequila shots and sharing stories about work, religion, our relationships with black men, multiple 
orgasms, and our comfort at being independent black women. We shared stories about our 
mothers and how we looked to them as our role models for what it meant to be free-thinking, 
free-spirited black women making our way in the world on our own terms. I knew my friend to 
hold progressive political stances around birth control, abortion, the LBGTQIA community, and 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all biblical passages referenced employ the New Revised Standard Version. 

2 Kevin Everod Quashie, Black Women, Identity, and Cultural Theory: (Un)Becoming the Subject (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 2004), 189-190. Quashie explains that the term “girlfriend” is a cultural 
metaphor used in the creative works of contemporary black women “as a site from which to theorize Black 
female selfhood.” Quashie points out that selfhood is emphasized in some black feminist narratives 
highlighting black women’s subjectivity as a struggle of community that is negotiated and balanced between 
the subject and other subjects around her. Hence, selfhood is represented in the “dynamic relationship between 
one woman and her other, her girlfriend.” The term girlfriend is used to identify a relationship between two 
black women and “the larger tradition of Blackwoman love that such relationships reflect, refract, and inform.” 
Quashie further notes that while close, non-intimate relationships are not exclusive to black women, the use of 
the term “girlfriend” to describe intimate, nonsexual relationships reflect the cultural and language production 
of black women. Like some black feminist scholars who use terms like “sisterffiend,” “othermother,” or “girl,” 
I use girlfriend as a term to reference the nonsexual relationship between two black women holding significant 
status with each other, who bring their full selfhood, both real and imagined, to the dynamic relationship. 
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gender equity. As a self-identified black feminist with womanist leanings, I was certain that I had 
finally found a spiritual home. 

After faithfully attending Sunday services for three months, I attended my first quarterly 
members’ meeting. There was an uncomfortable hush in the room, as if the congregants were 
waiting in anticipation for some big announcement. My girlfriend’s mother, then the associate 
pastor, made her way into the sanctuary. She took a moment to settle her thoughts, and addressed 
the congregation: 

It pangs me to have to bring this news to the church on this blessed day of the 
Lord. Quite frankly, I’m surprised that something like this could even happen, 
especially involving someone who has always portrayed themselves to be the 
model of faithfulness and obedience to God’s word. Would the youth pastor and 
his wife please come to the front of the church? 

There was whispering throughout the church as the young man and his pregnant wife of 
six months made their way to the front of the church. They had been called to stand before the 
church and confess their sin of becoming pregnant before marriage. The wife was almost nine 
months pregnant and thus, had been pregnant at the time of the marriage. Not only did they have 
to ask for forgiveness for their offense against God and the church, my girlfriend’s mother 
stripped the young man of his pastoral responsibilities and ordered the couple to sit in the back of 
the church for the next six months. 

Corinthians 3:18-19, which instructs wives to obey their husbands, is a biblical text often 
literally interpreted by some Christian churches, including Protestant ones. Shortly after we got 
married, my ex-husband and I made the decision to find a new church home. We had been 
members at his family’s church, a church affiliated with the Church of God in Christ (COGIC). 3 


3 "About Us,” Church of God in Christ, last modified 2019, accessed April 19, 2019, 
http://www.cogic.org/about-company/ . The Church of God in Christ is organized under the Holiness- 
Pentecostal tradition and emphasizes the inerrancy of the Bible. 
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It did not take long for me to realize that I would never be considered a “faithful” member of the 
family church. I had deep theological and philosophical disagreements with the pastor’s 
theological teachings, especially around gender issues, abortion, and human sexuality. 

After voicing my frustration to my husband, we both decided that we needed to find a 
new church home together. But we could not just stop going to the family church: COGIC 
church protocol required that we meet with the pastor to secure a letter of introduction to be 
presented to the pastor at our new church home. We met with the pastor to inform him of our 
leaving the church. After some back and forth between my husband and the pastor, I 
interjected—quite respectfully or so I thought—to say that the primary reason we wanted to 
leave was so that we could find a church home to begin building our spiritual foundation together 
as a newly married couple. The pastor looked me squarely in the eye and said, “Well, Sister 
Leonard, that’s not for you to decide. Your husband is responsible for your spiritual welfare and 
any decision about where the family will worship is under his domain.” 

The above two instances are just two examples of how black women are subjugated in 
the black church. It is important here to note my use of the term “black church.” The black 
church is not monolithic. It derives from the experiences of people of African descent from the 
African continent who survived the ravages of the Middle Passage and enslavement in the 
Americas. 4 As Floyd-Thomas, et al. observes in Black Church Studies: An Introduction, “[t]he 
Black Church emerges from the religious, cultural, and social experiences of Black people.” 5 
Sociologist C. Eric Lincoln observes that the black church has served as a place of learning, a 
gathering site for social engagement through black clubs, a site for the performance of religious 


4 Stacey M. Floyd-Thomas et al., Black Church Studies: An Introduction (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2007), 
xxiii. 

5 Ibid. 
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music that speaks to the black Christian life, and as a site for organizing and mobilizing around 
political action. 6 There is also the black church as a tradition. It is here that I situate my use of 
the term black church—its “distinctive characteristics and the symbols, rituals, ideas, and 
beliefs” that black people passionately engage with each around their understandings and 
interpretations of God, culture, and society. 7 I am specifically referencing churches in 
historically black denominations, black Protestant Christian churches, and churches in 
predominantly white denominations with a majority black membership that are representative of 
the above distinctive characteristics and traditions. 8 

In the first example of the young couple, there were multiple transgressions committed, 
engaging in premarital sex, succumbing to Jezebellian trickery, and an out-of-wedlock 
pregnancy. 9 In the second example, my spiritual affront was in questioning the authority of male 


6 C. Eric Lincoln, foreword to Gayraud S. Wilmore, Black Religion and Black Radicalism: An Interpretation of 
the Religious History of Afro-American People, 1st ed. (New York: Doubleday, 1972), vii. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Another reason for my focus on this definition of the black church is because the oppressive theologies that I 
seek to dismantle through a womanist theo-ethic of reproductive justice are often undergirded by these beliefs 
and ideas around culture and society. 

9 The origin of black women’s sexual stigmatization is rooted in slavery and the perverted imagination of white 
America. To justify the reproductive and sexual exploitation of black women, white slaveowners invented the 
caricatures like the mammy and Jezebel. Black women were deemed either sexually promiscuous temptresses, 
asexual and compliant caretakers of the slaveowner’s family, or angry, emasculating, and overly aggressive. 
The Jezebel stereotype is a warped image of the black woman as a ravenous, licentious creature with an 
unquenchable thirst for sex. It was this image that, as Kelly Brown Douglas notes, was used to justify white 
men’s defilement of enslaved women through rape. See Kelly Brown Douglas, Kelly Brown Douglas, 

Sexuality and the Black Church: A Womanist Perspective (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1999), 36-40. The Jezebel 
was juxtaposed against the pure and innocent white woman who white men held up as the pillar of purity. The 
black community sought to counter these stereotypes by embracing the Victorian values and sexual norms of 
the dominant European culture. Black women endeavored to demonstrate a level of purity and piety so their 
womanhood would be deemed on par with that of white women. Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham points out that 
the black church played a pivotal role in efforts to counter the negative tropes and stereotypes about black 
women and men. See Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham, The Women’s Movement in the Black Baptist Church, 
1880-1920 (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 2003), 10. Nevertheless, while the black church was 
instrumental in creating a countemarrative of black people’s humanity, it also helped to perpetuate the politics 
of respectability that served as a chastity belt confining black women’s sexuality. 
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leadership, and failing to adhere to the defined male/female roles of dominance and submission, 
respectively, as specified in the theological teachings of my husband’s family church. 

This dissertation applies an inductive analysis that unearths themes of black women 
exercising agency over their reproductive and sexual lives and assigns ethical value to their 
practical wisdom, resistance and resiliency. My research juxtaposes the reproductive and sexual 
attitudes and behaviors of black women between the ages of forty-two to sixty-two years old, 
across Protestant Christian traditions, to the teachings of their respective religious institutions. 10 
Specifically, I examine the ways in which religious doctrine and dogma have an impact on the 
reproductive decisions and sexual attitudes and behaviors of black Protestant Christian women. 
This project focuses on: 1) examining the reproductive and sexual herstories of black women to 
shed light on how they make reproductive and sexual health decisions, notwithstanding religious 
teachings that often deny their autonomy and 2) providing a practical womanist theo-ethic of 
reproductive and sexual justice that affirms black women’s moral wisdom and agency as 
rational, self-autonomous beings capable of making decisions about their reproductive and 
sexual lives. 

Womanist Theology 

Alice Walker coined the tenn “womanist” in her 1983 collection of essays, In Search of 

Our Mother’s Gardens. Walker defines womanist as, 

A black feminist or feminist of color.... A woman who loves other women, 
sexually and/or nonsexually. Appreciates and prefers women’s culture, women’s 
emotional flexibility (values tears as natural counterbalance of laughter), and 
women’s strength. Sometimes loves individual men, sexually and/or nonsexually. 
Committed to survival and wholeness of entire people, male and female. Not a 
separatist, except periodically, for health. Loves music. Loves dance. Loves the 


10 All the women from my interviews spoke of experiences they had when they were members of the black 
church as I have defined earlier. 
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moon. Loves the Spirit. Loves love and food and roundness. Loves struggle. 
Loves the Lolk. Loves herself. Regardless. Womanist is to feminist as purple is to 
lavender. 11 


Womanist theologians embraced Walker’s womanist concept because it was inclusive of 
black women’s cultural and historical perspectives. Walker’s womanist framework allows the 
womanist theologian to stand firm in black feminist and feminist leanings, while at the same time 
acknowledging the wholeness of black women’s lives in their relationships with each other, 
black men, and the entire black community. 

Catholic womanist theologian, M. Shawn Copeland observes that womanist theology 
presents a way of grappling with discourses of liberation. 12 It reflects upon the black human 
experience, providing a framework to discern black women’s religious experiences and the role 
of religion in black women’s lives. Stephanie Y. Mitchem expounds upon Copeland’s definition 
by adding that, 

Womanist theology is an opportunity to state the meanings of God in the real time 
of black women's lives. Womanist theology explores the magic of black women's 
religious meaning-worlds, in all the various forms.... Womanist theology brings 
unstated assumptions about black women to a place where they can be explored, 
refined, and celebrated or debunked. 13 

Womanist theology reevaluates black women’s lives within the context of Christian 
doctrine, revealing opportunities for renewal and resiliency. At the same time, is also brings to 
the surface the spaces where oppression must be challenged and dismantled. It is in these 
instances that womanist theologians render liberative interpretations of the biblical text to call for 


11 Alice Walker, In Search of Our Mothers' Gardens: Womanist Prose, 1st ed. (San Diego: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1983), ix. 

12 M. Shawn Copeland, “Body, Representation, and Black Religious Discourse,” in Womanist Theological 
Ethics: A Reader, Katie Geneva Cannon, Emilie M. Townes, and Angela D. Sims, eds. (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2011), 99. 

13 Stephanie Y. Mitchem, Introducing Womanist Theology (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 2002), 60. 
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the eradication of racism, sexism, classism, and other forms of oppression in the lives of black 
women. Womanist theologian, Delores S. Williams asserts that womanist theology is a prophetic 
voice that rouses the conscience of the Black church to fulfill its mission of seeking and doing 
justice for its members, especially the black women who keep it thriving with their leadership 
and financial support. 14 

Mitchem points out that womanist theology is not merely a tool for interrogating white 
supremacy, gender inequity, and classism. 15 A womanist theological interpretation of the biblical 
text also brings to light God’s presence in black women’s lives as they struggle to overcome 
myriad obstacles that threaten their survival. As Williams observes, when black women speak of 
“making a way out of no way,” they are making a personal testimony about God’s involvement 
in their “survival struggle” and how God “supports their struggle for quality of life.” 16 
Williams’s provides us with just such an examination through her reinterpretation of the story of 
Hagar. Instead of interpreting Hagar’s story of surrogacy through the lens of Abraham and Sarah, 
Williams places the focus squarely on Hagar, bringing in the customs of Egyptian culture that are 
relevant to Hagar’s status as a slave. 17 In Chapter Five, I examine the similarities found in 
Williams’s womanist theological interpretation of Hagar’s story, the forced breeding of enslaved 
black women, and twenty-first century reproductive and sexual transgressions against black 
women bodies. 

Conversely, process theologians like Monica A. Coleman reject what has become almost 
a standardization of womanist theology, commonly associating it with Christianity. Coleman 


14 Delores S. Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenge of Womanist God-Talk (Maryknoll: Orbis 
Books, 1993), xiii. 

15 Mitchem, Introducing Womanist Theology, 62. 

16 Williams, 5. 

17 Ibid., 7. 
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argues that womanist theologies often fail to consider the religious pluralism within the black 
community where some individuals observe different faith traditions like, Islam or forms of 
traditional African religion. 18 

Womanist theo-ethics is situated at the intersections of womanist theology and womanist 
ethics. It is about how we think about our lives theologically and ethically and the actions we 
take to live into and do that which is just, and how we realize justice. Womanist theology and 
womanist ethics are not done separately but rather engage in a synergistically choreographed 
dance toward liberation and freedom. 

Womanist Ethics 

If womanist theology cannot be relegated to just a Christological context, it stands to 
reason that womanist ethics would not conform to only one traditional normative ethical system. 
Womanist ethics recognizes that black women embrace a set of moral precepts that often do not 
conform to traditional normative ethical systems, but rather allows them to live and have an 
accounting of their lives on their own terms. 19 Womanist ethics does not advocate for a universal 
normative ethic but rather begins with particularity. 20 

Womanist ethicist Emilie M. Townes explains that the reason womanist ethics do not 
argue for universals is because they recognize that “universalities evolve out of particular 
communities and ideologies that have been dominant, yet unacknowledged for being so.” 21 Thus, 


18 Monica A. Coleman, Making a Way Out of No Way: A Womanist Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2008), 12. 

19 Katie G. Cannon, Black Womanist Ethics (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 7. 

20 Emilie E. Townes, “Ethics as an Art of Doing the Work Our Souls Must Have,” in Womanist Theological 
Ethics: A Reader, Katie Geneva Cannon, Emilie M. Townes and Angela D. Sims, eds. (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2011), 36. 

21 Ibid., 36-37. 
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the dominant standard becomes normative. Womanist ethics pushes against the dominant as the 
prescript for what is normative because it recognizes that “all discourse is rooted in the social 
location of those who speak (or are silent or silenced), such discourse is particular and ultimately 
biased.” 22 Womanist ethics argues that the discourse of what we ought to do and ought not to do 
does not occur irrespective of an individual’s social location. It is important to note here that 
while womanist ethics push against universality and evolves out of the particularity, reproductive 
justice (RJ) theory is grounded in black feminist thought and the human rights framework, which 
is universal. RJ recognizes the particularities of individuals and, at the same time, is applicable to 
everyone. 

Womanist ethicist Katie Geneva Cannon argues that because the stance of dominant 
ethical systems are the standard for what is normal, this implies that there are no ethical values in 
the black community. Cannon goes on further to note that the dominant ethical system “makes 
virtue of qualities that lead to economic success, self-reliance, frugality, and industry. 23 This 
individualistic concept is predicated on the assumption of the moral agent as free and 
autonomous. Yet for black women, freedom is relative to the socio-economic and political 
material realities of their lives and communities. White supremacy and patriarchy stand as 
barriers to black women’s autonomy. As Cannon notes, self-reliance and freedom is but a mere 
concept when the forces of racism and sexism work simultaneously to preclude the moral agent 
from realizing freedom. 24 

Black women live their lives at the intersections of multiple forms of oppression. The 
material realities of black peoples’ lives sometimes necessitate that their decisions as moral 


22 Townes, “Ethics as an Art,” 37. 

23 Ibid., 37. 

24 Ibid. 
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agents may run counter to dominant Christian ethical systems. 25 That is not to say that black 
people are lacking in a system of moral values that they adhere to in their lives. To the contrary, 
their decisions as moral agents are grounded in the particularities of their lives and the context 
and circumstances surrounding their ethical decisions. At the same time, moral agency for black 
people, black women especially, confronts issues of racism and sexism as it seeks both justice 
and liberation from these and other forms of oppression. 

Background of the Problem 

In her chapter “Ethics as an Art of Doing the Work Our Souls Must Have,” Townes 
discusses patriarchal oppression within the black church and black women’s challenges with 
both racism and “black men’s own virulent form of sexism.” 26 The experiences I related above 
about the youth pastor and his wife and the exchange with the family pastor are examples of 
taking away a black woman’s agency. While both were black, the pastors in the stories related 
above engaged in a form of oppression ironically rooted in white patriarchy and white 
supremacy. Womanist theologian, Kelly Brown Douglas observes that the intrusion of white 
culture upon black sexuality has precluded the black community from engaging freely in 
discussions about the black body and sexuality. 27 

The black body has been sexually demonized by white culture and controlled by white 
patriarchy, asserting ownership and control over black bodies. That patriarchal control has 
rendered the black community silent about its sexualities out of fear that discussing black 
sexuality somehow would affirm the lies created about black bodies and black sexuality. The 

25 Cannon, Black Womanist Ethics, 2. 

26 Townes, Ethics as an Art, 44. 

27 Kelly Brown Douglas, Sexuality and the Black Church: A Womanist Perspective (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 
1999), 68. 
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black community has internalized the myths of black sexuality perpetuated by white culture and, 
in many respects, has taken up the mantra of the white culture in that black sexuality must be 
condemned. One method of condemnation is to remain silent. Another method is to embrace 
oppressive theological teachings about issues like premarital sex without examining how those 
teachings impact black bodies differently. 

During the enslavement, slaveowners held the power to force slaves to engage in 
premarital sex for the purposes of breeding additional slaves. The sex was demeaning, non- 
consensual, and certainly not for the purposes of enjoyment. Thus, premarital sex became 
rendered as something evil, painful and rife for judgment. It is associated with the painful 
reminder of white dominance rather than a pleasurable act that can be both beautiful and sacred 
between two consenting individuals who can be in a marital relationship, a same-gender loving 
relationship, or not in any form of a monogamous relationship but who desire to engage in a 
sexual encounter. 

In the example of the pastor who forced the couple to confess their “sin” of becoming 
pregnant before marriage, while seemingly focused on the husband, it was also about visually 
shaming the wife for being sexually promiscuous. That the pastor never uttered the wife’s name 
was analogous to the denial of her very ontological existence. Throughout the entire exchange, 
she was only referenced as the youth pastor’s wife. Her premarital pregnancy was evidence that 
she lacked virtue. The pastor was policing the wife’s body, emphasizing her additional sin of 
engaging in actions (premarital sex and pregnancy) outside the confines of what is deemed 
respectable behavior for a black woman. The accusation reverberated across the sanctuary as she 
stood before the church, visibly pregnant. Her husband received a verbal lashing about his role in 
the “transgression.” However, the results of her sin were visible and warranted something greater 
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than verbal condemnation. Her punishment was to exhibit her pregnant body before the church 
and place her indiscretion on display for everyone to both see and cast judgment. 

The castigation of the wife’s body as a site of immorality is contemporaneous with stories 
of black teenage girls brought before conservative church congregations to confess their sin by 
providing a visualization of their sexual indiscretion. 28 The wife’s sexual transgression also 
warranted the depersonalization of her being by a refusal to acknowledge her by name. By 
refusing to call the wife’s name, the pastor was codifying the wife as the property of her 
husband. 

In Righteous Discontent: The Women ’s Movement in the Black Baptist Church, 1880- 
1920, historian Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham discusses how black Baptist women employed a 
strategy of a “politics of respectability” to gamer “a measure of esteem from white America.” 29 
The politics of respectability tied individual behavior to self-respect and the social uplift of black 
people. 30 The pressure of the responsibility for obtaining racial validation from white America 
often fell to black women. 32 Efforts to promote temperance, self-help, and personal responsibility 
were championed by black women who were a part of the Southern Baptist Convention and 
other religious organizations. In Jezebel Unhinged: Loosing the Black Female Body in Religion 
and Culture, black feminist scholar Tamura Lomax notes that the black church has played a key 
role in providing the criteria of good and bad black women, “making one the moral exemplar of 
the race, and the other her footstool, or, more specifically, the exemplification of moral 


28 Patricia Hill Collins, Black Sexual Politics: African Americans, Gender, and the New Racism (New York: 
Routledge, 2005), 107. 

29 Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham, Righteous Discontent: The Women's Movement in the Black Baptist Church, 
1880-1920 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2003), 14. 

30 Ibid. 

32 Ibid., 14-15. 
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bankruptcy.” 33 That my friend’s mother, in her role as pastor, meted out the punishment to the 
couple for their sexual indiscretion, with a sharp focus on the wife, is exemplative of black 
women as gatekeepers of respectability. 

The exchange with the pastor at my ex-husband’s family church is not an anomaly but 
rather is often the norm within some Christian denominations. It is not uncommon for 
conservative-leaning black pastors to teach that the woman must assume a subordinate position 
to her husband and turn over all decision making to him as the spiritual head of the family. 
Referencing numerous places within the Bible where the wife should submit to her husband 
(Eph. 5:22-24, Col. 3:18), these pastors fail to add in their interpretations that the opening 
statement in one of the passages says, “Be subject to one another out of reverence for Christ” 
(Eph. 5:21). Here I apply a womanist lens to contextualize the deeper meaning of my exchange 
with the family pastor. In the pastor’s flawed theology, my ex-husband held total dominion over 
my spiritual life without mutuality—I held no parallel authority or influence over my husband’s 
spiritual life. The pastor was not only telling me that I belonged to my husband, he was also, like 
the female pastor, nullifying my very ontological existence. The act of marriage and the marriage 
certificate meant that I had become property under the control of my ex-husband. 

Black feminist scholar Patricia Hill Collins notes that the black church has been an ardent 
supporter of the patriarchal ideology that black men are the heads of the church and women are 
in supporting roles. 34 This same sentiment is often carried out in the gender dynamics of black 
family relationships where the hyper-masculine black male identity is put forth as the symbol of 
protection for the family, but is in reality an affirmation of heterosexism and misogyny. Herein 


33 Tamura A. Lomax, Jezebel Unhinged: Loosing the Black Female Body in Religion and Culture (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 2018), 32. 

34 Collins, Black Sexual Politics, 183. 
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lies the crux of the historical beingness of black women’s bodies—someone else—the slave 
owner, white and black men, white women, and the government—have all claimed the right to 
ownership over black women’s reproductive and sexual existence. The black Christian church 
has been a key principal in codifying that message. Messages that sanction the control of black 
women’s bodies by fathers, husbands, and male religious leaders run contrary to the black 
church’s purpose in the lives of black people, which I believe is liberatory and salvific. 

The black church has grappled with issues of human sexuality. Even around the 
transmission of HIV/AIDs, the fear of association with LBGTQIA individuals and a refusal to 
admit that they are a part of the life of the church has meant that there has been limited pastoral 
care and support available to HIV+ individuals. This is not to say that there has been no 
response, but rather a limited response in proportion to the HIV epidemic and its impact on the 
black community. Successful partnerships have been forged between a number of not-for-profits 
and black churches to address the HIV/AIDs epidemic. Groups like Balm in Gilead founded and 
led by black immunologist, Pemessa Seale, have successfully worked to galvanize black 
churches around education and support for black people living with HIV/AIDs. The Black 
Church & HIV initiative of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) has trained more than 2,000 faith leaders across the US on how a social justice 
approach can be integrated with HIV activism in the black church. 35 

Still, even with these efforts, much more work to galvanize the black church is needed 
especially given the fact that black people account for thirteen percent of the population and 


35 The Black Church & HIV, "Resources," last modified 2018, accessed February 17, 2020, 
https://theblackchurchandhiv.org/. 
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represent forty-two percent of all people living with HIV and forty-four percent of newly 
diagnosed cases. 36 

The black church’s reluctance around discussing sexuality informs the culture of taboo 
associated with human sexuality, black women’s bodies, and reproductive autonomy, making it 
complicit in the reproductive and sexual health disparities of the black women. Where 
opportunities arise to hold important educational workshops about issues like reducing the risk of 
contracting HIV and other sexually transmitted infections (STIs), using barrier methods of 
contraceptives, exploring various pregnancy options, including pregnancy termination, the 
reproductive and sexual health needs of LBGTQIA individuals, and even sexual pleasure, the 
black church continues to be negligent in fulfilling its important role as a source of spiritual and 
bodily liberation in the lives of black people. 37 

From 1997 to 2009, some ground was achieved in the arena of reproductive politics 
through initiatives like the Religious Coalition for Reproductive Choice’s (RCRC) Black Church 
Initiative (BCI), which worked with black churches across the US to discuss sexuality. 38 
However, even with the successful efforts of BCI and the momentum it gained facilitating 
conversations about sexuality, certain issues remained difficult topics of discussion. 
Conversations about reproduction, specifically around abortion have been limited, at best, within 
black churches. Since BCI, there has not been another national, sustained effort to discuss 
sexuality in healthy and meaningful ways within the black church. 


36 Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, “HIV Surveillance Report, 2018 (Preliminary),” 2019, accessed 
February 20, 2020, https://www.cdc.gov/hiv/pdf/library/reports/surveillance/cdc-hiv-surveillance-report-2018- 
vol-30.pdf. 

37 Alton B. Pollard, III, “Teaching the Body: Sexuality and the Black Church,” in Loving the Body: Black 
Religious Studies and the Erotic, Anthony B. Pinn and Dwight N. Hopkins, eds. (New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2006), 326-28. 

38 RCRC discontinued its Black Church Initiative due to lack of funding in 2009. 
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Black women face greater obstacles than non-Hispanic white women in obtaining sexual 
and reproductive health services. The Centers for Disease Control (CDC) reports that black 
women die during pregnancy, childbirth, and the year immediately following childbirth at nearly 
four times the rate of white women. 39 The rates of unintended pregnancy for black women are 
more than double that of white women. 40 Similarly, the rates of STIs are higher for black 
women. In 2018, the rate of chlamydia among black women was five times the rate of non- 
Hispanic white women (1,411.1 and 281.7 cases per 100,000 population, respectively). 41 Black 
women are 6.9 times as likely to be diagnosed with gonorrhea as non-Hispanic white women. 42 
Although primary and secondary syphilis has been on the decline. Black women are 4.7 times as 
likely to be diagnosed with syphilis as non-Hispanic white women. 43 The CDC reports that in 
2017, 91% of the newly diagnosed cases of HIV were heterosexual black women. 44 Yet Black 
women comprise the majority membership of black churches. 45 Thus, the black church has a 
responsibility to be a repository of information, providing education about the health disparities 
that impact its largest population. 

Black women are deeply committed to supporting their faith institutions financially. 
Scholar Marla Frederick notes that Black women will fulfill their tithing commitments even 


39 Amie Newman, Our Bodies, Ourselves Blog, September 30, 2017, 

http://www.ourbodiesourselves.org/2016/03/increased-numbers-of-black-women-dying-during-pregnancy- 

and-childbirth/. 

40 Stephanie Croney, “Protecting Roe v. Wade: Now More Than Ever We Need Black Women Judges, ” 
January 17, 2017. https://www.bwhi.org/blog/2017/01/17/home/protecting-roe-v.-wade-now-more-than-ever- 
we-need-black-women-judges/ (accessed September 30, 2017). 

41 Centers for Disease Control, "Sexually Transmitted Disease Surveillance 2018—STDs In Racial and Ethnic 
Minorities," cdc.gov, last modified 2019, accessed December 17, 2019, 
https://www.cdc.gov/std/statsl8/minorities.htm. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Sandra L. Bames, "Whosoever Will Let Her Come: Social Activism and Gender Inclusivity in the Black 
Church," Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 45, no. 3 (2006): 371-387. 
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when their own financial circumstances are in dire straits. 46 Each Sunday, black women fill the 
majority of seats in church pews, faithfully coming to worship God and giving their tithes and 
additional financial gifts to support the upkeep of the church, the pastors and other administrative 
staffs salaries, various ministries, and other programmatic initiatives of the church. Just as black 
women have made a commitment to help sustain the black church, a similar commitment must 
be made by the black church to enrich the lives of black women and their families. 

While the black religious community has realized much success in providing health 
information about issues like heart disease, diabetes, diet and nutrition, and even breast cancer, 
issues of reproductive and sexual health matters that impact black women (i.e., contraceptives, 
safer sex practices, understanding the menstrual cycle, infertility, maternal mortality, abortion, 
and HIV/AIDs) are topics that are difficult discussions for the black church. Even the growing 
maternal mortality crisis among black women has not seen broad-based activism from the black 
church. In a study released in 2018 by the Global Health Justice Partnership (GHJP) in 
collaboration with Black Mamas Matter Alliance on maternal mortality in Georgia, a 
recommendation was made for more research to understand how partnerships between health 
ministries in the black church and community-based organizations (CBOs) could be formed to 
include maternal health and provide outreach to pregnant women. 47 The report expressly 
highlighted that, 

[Hjealth ministries that deliberately target the needs of Black women are 
especially important given the compounding structures of oppression [black 
women] face due the intersections of their social identities - including, race, 


46 Marla Faye Frederick, Between Sundays: Black Women and Everyday Struggles of Faith (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2003), 184. 

47 Yale Global Health Justice Partnership, “When the State Fails: Maternal Mortality & Racial Disparity in 
Georgia,” 2018, accessed February 20, 2020, 

https://law.yale.edu/sites/default/files/area/center/ghjp/documents/ghjp_2018_when_the_state_fails- 
_maternal_mortality_racial_disparity_in_georgiarev.pdf, 70. 
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gender, and class - which form structural forces that can undermine their health 
and lead to increased risk of morbidity and mortality. 48 

The collaborators acknowledged the historical stigma around sexuality in some Black Christian 

communities and cautioned that when developing partnerships between CBOs and health 

ministries in the black church, consideration should be given to the congregational response 

around pregnancy, especially teenage pregnancies and pregnancies outside of marriage. 49 Black 

maternal health and other reproductive health disparities reflect a great need for the black church 

to create spaces to have intentional conversations about reproduction and human sexuality in 

places where black women congregate in large numbers and where they will be an attentive 

audience. 

Contribution to the Scholarship 

The reproductive justice (RJ) framework (the right to have a child, the right to not have a 
child, and the right to parent the child(ren) one already has free from community and/or state- 
based violence) enables us to apply an inductive analysis to the lived experiences of black 
women, highlighting black women as moral agents engaging in acts of resistance around their 
reproductive and sexual lives. 50 My research adds to womanist theo-ethical scholarship by 
explicitly discussing the lived experiences of black Christian women and their decisions around 
being sexually active, deciding family planning options, including abortion, coping with 
infertility, and the myriad ways black Christian women experience sexual pleasure. Situated 
within this discourse is also black women’s agency and moral wisdom. 

48 Yale Global Health Justice Partnership, “When the State Fails.” 

49 Ibid., 70-71. 

50 Loretta J. Ross, “Conceptualizing Reproductive Justice: A Manifesto for Action,” in Radical Reproductive 
Justice: Foundation, Theory, Practice, Critique, eds. Loretta J. Ross et al. (New York: The Feminist Press at 
the City University of New York, 2017), 171. 
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Black women utilize their moral wisdom and authority when they use their agency to 
make decisions about whether to carry a pregnancy to term, chose which type of contraceptive to 
use to prevent an unintended pregnancy, assume an active role in decision making around their 
labor and birthing experiences, and live intentionally into their ontological existence as sexual 
beings created to engage in and enjoy sexual pleasure. As Cannon notes, black women exercise a 
sense of moral wisdom that is not bound to dominant “fixed rules or absolute principles of the 
white-oriented, male structured society.” 51 

As my research reveals, there is a need for expanded research on the attitudes and 
behaviors of black women in the Protestant Christian tradition, especially the black church and 
the major disconnect between theological teachings and women’s actual reproductive and sexual 
behaviors. Equally important, there is a need for expanded discourse at the intersections of 
religion and reproductive and sexual justice. The framework of RJ has only recently been 
introduced to the religious academy. The progenitors of the framework have focused primarily 
on the tenets of black feminist thought and human rights within reproductive justice theory 
because it was originally conceived as a secular framework. My contribution to the scholarship 
uncovers the strands of womanist theological and ethical thought within reproductive justice 
theory and, at the same time, responds to a call from grassroots reproductive justice activists for 
qualitative data around the reproductive and sexual experiences of black religious women. 

A womanist theo-ethic of reproductive justice can also be applied to past historical 
reproductive and sexual injustice to find threads of agency, resistance, and resiliency. For 
example, historian, Deidre Cooper Owens argues that we must expand our analysis beyond the 
unethical practices of physician, J. Marion Sims, and the multiple surgeries he performed on 


51 Cannon, Black Womanist Ethics, 4. 
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enslaved women to find a cure for obstetrical fistulas. Cooper Owens argues that we must 
include the important history of enslaved women serving as Sims’s surgical assistants and as 
sources of support to each other during Sims’s horrific experimentations. Despite the fact they 
were forced to participate in these terrible acts of medical malpractice, we also cannot discount 
the important role enslaved women played in the discovery of a cure for obstetrical fistulas with 
their bodies and their forced participation as surgical assistants. 52 

Viewed through a theo-ethical lens of reproductive justice, we can interrogate Sims’s 
sordid history for the places where enslaved women could have exercised agency, resistance, and 
resiliency. What is relevant in this instance is unearthing ethical acts, however minute, that can 
be viewed as enslaved women exercising their moral agency to resist their victimization and to 
engage in acts of liberation. For example, when enslaved women participated in holding each 
other down during the surgeries, we must consider the possibility that they may have been able 
to offer some type of psychological comfort to each other. We also must acknowledge that 
enslaved women who were forced to undergo the procedures were also made to serve as Sims’s 
surgical assistants, making them more knowledgeable about obstetrical fistulas than even other 
physicians during that period. Thus, as Cooper Owens posits, these women must be 
acknowledged as the “mothers of gynecology.” 53 

Reproductive justice theory is the universal human right to dignity, self-determination, 
and autonomy. Womanism reflects upon the plurality of experiences of black women, the black 
community, black culture, and black spiritual life because there is no singular one experience. 
Reproductive justice theory is inherently complementary to womanist theory because it too is 


52 Deirdre Cooper Owens, Medical Bondage: Race, Gender, and the Origins of American Gynecology (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 2018), 3. 

53 Ibid„ 14. 
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grounded in the lived experiences of women and acknowledges that black women have a 
plurality of experiences around interlocking forms of oppression that create the conditions of 
systemic oppression in their lives. 

Womanist ethics recognizes that black women embrace a set of ethical virtues that often 
do not conform to traditional normative ethical systems, but rather allows them to live and have 
an accounting of their lives on their own terms. 54 When the founding mothers created the 
reproductive justice framework, they were carving out a strategy to liberate and emancipate 
black women from all forms of reproductive and sexual oppression. I use RJ theory to assign 
ethical value to the moral wisdom of black women exercising agency, resistance, and resiliency. 
My scholarship seeks to unearth the womanist tenets that are embedded within reproductive 
justice theory, to expand the theory by specifically naming ethical values, and create RJ 
theologies that affirm black women, their reproductive and sexual autonomy, and their 
relationship with God. 

Reproductive justice theory correlates with Walker’s definition of a womanist and 
collective action to achieve human rights for everyone, “Momma, I’m walking to Canada, and 
I’m taking you and a bunch of other slaves with me (reply) It wouldn’t be the first time.” 55 The 
founding mothers of reproductive justice created the framework and theory as a new construct to 
engage both the lived experiences and expertise of women of color, with the mantra of 
“centering ourselves, for ourselves, our children, families, and our communities.” 56 While the 


54 Cannon, Black Womanist Ethics, 7. 

55 Walker, In Search of Our Mothers’ Gardens, xi. 

56 Not every founding mother gave birth to a child. I fall under that category. Thus, there is a notable irony 
behind the use of the word “mother” as a classification for the progenitors of the RJ movement. It is not a term 
that we originally used to describe ourselves but is one given to us by the younger black women and women of 
color RJ activists who coming behind us. It is a recognition of our role as the creators and elders of the 
movement. Black feminist scholar, Patricia Hill Collins describes a form of “community othermothering,” 
where black women who have informally apprenticed as othermothers assume the role of “community 
othermother” to formulate a collective, community-wide response and action to remedy the situation. See 
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founding mothers of reproductive justice did not think of themselves as womanists, they 
understood that womanist theory was deeply entrenched in black feminist thought. 57 

To liberate black people from the tumultuous cycle of reproductive and sexual 
oppression, we must locate the sins of dominant culture within the context of white supremacy 
and white privilege as it relates to black bodies. In doing so, we can then begin to deconstruct the 
narrative created by white men that black people are sullied, hypersexual beasts whose sexuality 
and reproduction need to be controlled. Additionally, we are then able to apply an intersectional 
analysis to the discourse that places the foci squarely on the systemic power structures that were 
created to delegitimize black bodies, black sexuality, and black reproduction. 

Many black women who belong to religious institutions experience the double-binding 
psychological dilemma of observing the doctrines as taught by their church leadership and 
exercise their free will to make reproductive and sexual health decisions within the context of 
their own understandings of right and wrong conduct. Oftentimes, their decisions are contrary to 
their denomination’s theological teachings. 58 My research not only places an emphasis on some 


Patricia Hill Collins, “The Meaning of Motherhood in Black Culture and Black Mother/ Daughter 
Relationships,” SAGE: A Scholarly Journal on Black Women IV (2): 2—10. The founding mothers could thus, 
also be considered as community othermothers because we identified and coordinated a collective action to the 
community-wide problem of reproductive and sexual health disparities for black women. See Stanlie M. 

James, “Mothering: A Possible Black Feminist link to Social Transformation?,” in Theorizing Black 
Feminisms: The Visionary Pragmatism of Black Women, eds. Stanlie M. James and Abena P. A. Busia, 1st ed. 
(New York: Routledge, 2007), 48. The status of community othermother is typically conferred upon black 
women who are forty years old or older because they understand what it means to exhibit an ethic of care for 
the community and because they have garnered the wisdom of lived experiences. However, some of the 
founding mothers were younger than forty years old. For example, I was only twenty-nine years old but was 
the executive director of the Chicago Abortion Fund. 

57 The founding mothers chose to ground RJ in black feminist thought rather than womanist thought because 
most of us entered the women’s movement embracing feminism and black feminism. Although we held a deep 
appreciation for Alice Walker’s womanism as a social theory, we were aware of womanism’s spiritual 
undertones. We intentionally grounded RJ in secular black feminist thought to ensure all women of color were 
centered in its analysis, including women from different religious traditions and those who were agnostic or 
atheist. 

58 Some individuals in my study belonged to non-denominational churches that do not affiliate themselves with 
a particular denomination. Thus, they may not be bound by specific theological teachings or policy statements. 
See Monique Moultrie, Passionate and Pious: Religious Media and Black Women's Sexuality (Durham: Duke 
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of the disparities, but it also conveys some of the motivations behind black women’s decisions to 
go against doctrinal teachings. 

My research sits at the intersection of womanist theology, black feminist thought, and 
reproductive justice theory. I aim to show that when black women make decisions that are 
contrary to the theological teachings of their religious institution, they are intentionally 
exercising their agency to apply their own practical reasoning skills in interpreting religious 
doctrine in a way that resist reproductive and sexual oppression. Because black women live their 
lives following an ethical imperative that is derived from their lived experiences rather than 
theories or norms, I concur with Cannon that the moral wisdom of black women is cultivated 
through black culture, a tradition of oral history as a means of imparting knowledge, and an 
assessment of the social conditions within their communities. 59 Still, not every reproductive and 
sexual decision can be deemed morally good or virtuous. Just as black women can exercise 
moral wisdom, I further examine what could be considered an immoral choice under the guise of 
reproductive and sexual freedom. 

Womanist Theological and Ethical Scholarship on Reproductive Justice 

There is growing womanist theological scholarship on sexuality. However, there is a 
dearth of scholarship on reproduction, pregnancy options, and assisted reproductive technology. 
Womanist theological and womanist ethical scholarship on reproductive justice specifically is 


University Press, 2017), 14. However, as she notes, being nondenominational offers churches both mass 
appeal and the ability to craft an overarching message about black sexuality that is not tied to a certain 
denominational point of view. These messages, as Moultrie notes, are often tied to theologies that are more 
focused on salvation. Many of the nondenominational ministries promote teachings that are deemed universal 
Christian beliefs. At the same time, their teachings can be very conservative around issues of human 
reproduction and sexuality like, abortion, same-gender relationships, and sex outside of marriage. 

59 Cannon, Black Womanist Ethics, 7. 
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virtually nonexistent. In Black Womanist Ethics, Cannon uses the literature of Zora Neale 
Hurston to create a black woman’s constructive ethic that is grounded in black women’s moral 
agency and wisdom. Cannon mines three phrases from Hurston’s life and literature to develop 
her constructive ethic: lost innocence into invisible dignity, never-practiced delicacy into quiet 
grace, and forced responsibility into unshouted courage. Cannon’s constructive ethic is drawn 
from Hurston’s life and literature, but one never gets the opportunity to hear directly from 
Hurston about where she would locate acts of agency, resistance, and resiliency in her life story 
and that of her literary characters. Cannon also does not explicitly address black women’s 
sexuality within the context of pleasure, sexual fluidity, and reproductive decision making. 

Like Cannon, in Sexuality and the Black Church: A Womanist Perspective, Douglas 
focuses primarily on the sites of woundedness on black women’s bodies. Again, while these 
herstories are important, it is equally important to see black women’s embodiment through a lens 
of radical agency and resistance, even amid bodily oppression. Black women were not silent 
victims during their reproductive and sexual oppression. As Cannon observes, they may have 
exercise quiet grace, but it was often their grace that served as acts of resistance and resiliency. 
Douglas does put forth a call to the black church to begin a sexual discourse of resistance. 
Douglas’s work offers profound insights into the black church’s silence, recurrent oppressive 
theologies around black sexuality, and critical reproductive and sexual health issues like 
HIV/AIDs and teenage pregnancy. 

However, Douglas’s discussion of homosexuality is only within the context of 
HIV/AIDs. This is problematic given that the HIV/AIDs epidemic is not only within the 
LBGTQIA communities. Recent CDC statistics confirm that within the black community, HIV is 
currently highest among heterosexual black women, seniors, and black men having sex with 
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other men, but who do not identify as homosexual. Lastly, the current womanist scholarship on 
black women and sexuality does not tackle important issues like abortion, infertility, surrogacy, 
or other forms of reproductive loss like miscarriage or the loss of black children through 
interpersonal, community-based or state-based violence. 

Outline of Chapters 

In Chapter One, I provide an overview of womanist theology and womanist ethics. I also discuss 
existing womanist theological and ethical scholarship on reproductive and sexual health, rights, 
and justice. 

In Chapter Two, I discuss my research approach, methods used, and how the data was 
collected. I also provide a characteristic overview of the participants in the study. I discuss other 
scholars’ approaches to womanist and black feminist research. I describe how I used a womanist 
sociological approach and feminist ethnography to collect the oral reproductive and sexual 
herstories of black Christian women. 

In Chapter Three, I provide an overview of RJ theory and praxis. I discuss the historical 
origins of the RJ movement and identify the twelve black women who coined the term and 
developed the initial theoretical framing. Chapter Three also provides a practical definition of the 
RJ framework and gives additional background information on pivotal moments in the 
reproductive health and rights movements leading up to the creation of RJ and why black women 
created it. I describe how the progenitors of RJ grounded the theory in black feminist thought 
and the human rights framework. I further expound upon how the moral principles and norms of 
the human rights framework complement black feminist thought and explain why the concept of 
intersectionality, as applied in black feminist thought, is a core tenet of reproductive justice 
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theory and praxis. I also engage in an expansive discussion of human rights and the positive and 
negative duties and responsibilities of the government through a RJ lens. 

I argue that while “respectability politics” was used as a strategy by black female 
intellectuals and elites to uplift the black community, as a form of social resistance, and to 
embrace Victorian notions of womanhood, it failed to achieve a much larger goal, which was to 
see black women as fully human, self-autonomous sexual beings. I also parcel out my own 
definition, which I call “respectability norms” that is more reflective of how the black church 
assigns labels to the sexual behavior of black women. 

I offer an analysis that compares the struggle by black women to claim their identities as 
black and female with the current third wave discourse that seeks to remove gender binaries and 
question gender labels. I push for broadening the discourse in this area because the call for 
removing gender labels is colliding with the discussion of who can be called woman, with some 
individuals advocating discontinuing using the term. I interrogate what some of the implications 
could mean for black women’s historical struggles to be identified as both black and female. 

Chapter Four shares my personal story. I discuss the reproductive and sexual oppression I 
endured. I situate myself a reproductive health, rights, and justice activist with a body of work 
that spans over thirty years. I also talk about how I wrestled with God to come to terms with the 
reproductive and sexual oppression I experienced. 

In Chapter Five, I share the oral reproductive and sexual herstories of the women I 
interviewed. I discuss oppressive theological teachings and beliefs uncovered during my research 
and how women have reconciled their reproductive and sexual health decisions with their 
understanding of these theological teachings. 
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I present my conclusions and compare and contrast the lived experiences of study 
participants with the theological teachings of their respective religious institutions. Part of my 
examination includes identifying commonalities that surfaced about black women’s reproductive 
and sexual oppression. I discuss some of the residual impact of the cognitive dissonance black 
women often experience around reproductive and sexual decision making. Finally, I highlight 
seven emergent themes: Sinfulness of Sexuality, Reproductive Sin and Reproductive Loss, 
Promoting Patriarchy, Respectability Norms, the Church and the Black Body, and Experiences 
of God, Religion, and the Church. 

In Chapter Six, I construct a womanist theo-ethical framework that seeks to end 
reproductive and sexual oppression by merging womanist theology and ethics with reproductive 
justice theory. I create an ethic of RJ by assigning value to black women’s agency and 
identifying black women’s practical wisdom, resistance, and resiliency as key virtues. I further 
construct theologies of sexual autonomy, reproductive autonomy, self-help and self-care, and 
resurrection. I also create a theological anthropological doctrine of consent. I integrate the RJ 
virtues with the above theologies. I bring into the discourse the ways in which some black 
churches have participated in social change and social righteousness when black people have 
been denied their legal rights. 60 I draw upon the work of Katie Cannon in Black Womanist Ethics 
to construct my theo-ethic of reproductive justice. Cannon notes that “followers of Christ are 
called to resist oppression, to oppose authorities and laws that rob humans of their birthright of 
freedom and dignity.” 61 The black church’s disconnection from the fullness of black women’s 
lives through its refusal to discuss issues of reproductive and sexual health in a way that affirms 
black women’s moral wisdom and authority is an act of evil that alienates the church from 

60 Cannon, Black Womanist Ethics, 19. 

61 Ibid., 22. 
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Jesus’s teachings on loving our neighbors. I posit that black women make decisions about their 
reproduction and sexuality with an ethical understanding that it is their obligation not just to 
survive, but to thrive. Furthermore, a significant part of that ethic is the moral responsibility to 
pass along moral wisdom about issues of reproduction and human sexuality to other black 
women through stories and oral tradition. The sharing of moral wisdom gained from “mother 
wit” or common sense or “sense that’s common” is part of the oral tradition in black culture. 

Chapter Seven, the dissertation conclusion, discusses the benefits of a womanist theo- 
ethic of RJ, the need for expanded research, opportunities for implementation, and some of the 
key lessons learned. 
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Chapter Two: Methodology, Theory, And Methods 
Methodology and Theory 

I collected the oral reproductive and sexual herstories of black Protestant Christian 
women between the ages of 42-62. 64 The study participants were either current tithing members 
of a black church or have previously held a membership at a black church. The historically black 
Protestant churches/denominations are comprised of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Church of God in Christ, the National Baptist Convention of America, the National Baptist 
Convention, USA, Inc., and the Progressive National Baptist Convention, Inc. 65 Because the 
religiosity of black people is not concentrated merely across the major black Protestant 
traditions, some of the study participants may be affiliated with other Christian denominations 
including, the United Methodist Church, Christian Church Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian, 
United Church of Christ, Episcopal, and non-denominational churches. 

Black feminists often use not just one methodology but a mixed method of excavating the 
experiences of being a black woman. To gain insight into the reproductive and sexual health 
experiences of black Christian women, I solicited qualitative responses using a mixed 
methodological approach of womanist sociologist analysis and feminist ethnography to mine the 
stories of black women’s lived experiences. 66 My goal was to see how socio-cultural practices 


64 My approved Institutional Review Board proposal had a subject age range of eighteen to sixty-two years old. 
However, due to constraints that will be discussed further in this chapter, the only women whose oral 
reproductive and sexual herstories I was able to capture were women between the ages of forty-two to sixty- 
two years of age. 

65 C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American Experience (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1990), 48-49. 

66 As stated earlier, all of the women from my interviews spoke of experiences they had when they were 
members of the black church as I have defined earlier, churches in historically black denominations, black 
Protestant Christian churches, that are have distinctive characteristics, symbols, rituals, ideas, and beliefs tied 
to a black cultural understanding of the ways in which black people passionately engage with each around their 
understandings and interpretations of God, culture, and society. 
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within black churches influenced and regulated black women’s reproductive and sexual attitudes 
and behaviors and where black women utilized their own moral wisdom to make decisions about 
their reproductive and sexual lives. 

Womanist Sociological Analysis 

Floyd-Thomas submits that a womanist sociological ethical analysis enables the 
womanist ethicist “to interpret and transform the world of black people.” 70 Womanist 
sociological ethical analysis is an approach that seeks to empower and liberate black women 
through examining their lived experiences using both quantitative and qualitative analyses to 
understand how interlocking systems of oppressions create inequalities and social 
stratifications. 71 From those experiences, the womanist ethicist can then formulate the social 
tasks needed to dismantle those oppressions in order for black women to realize liberation. 72 
Floyd-Thomas argues that the womanist ethicist must use both qualitative and quantitative 
research to fully understand the intersectional forms of oppression that black women experience. 
By using a multi-disciplinary approach of ethical analysis and sociology, the womanist ethicist is 
able to see the social world through the eyes of black women to gain a full understanding of the 
material realities that must be examined to achieve justice and liberation for black women, their 
families, and the communities where they live. 

Womanist sociological analysis takes on the task of liberating the entire black community 
through examining the status of black women. 73 Floyd-Thomas notes that womanist ethicists 


70 Stacey M. Floyd-Thomas, Mining the Motherlode: Methods in Womanist Ethics (Cleveland: Pilgrim Press, 
2006), 66. 

71 Floyd-Thomas, Mining the Motherlode, 66. 

72 Ibid. 

73 Ibid., 65 
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engage five tasks in articulating a black female liberation sociology: 1) examining the 
reintegration of black women’s experience into black female society and into the wider 
American society; 2) debunking the social myths that denigrate black women while privileging 
their black male and white female counterparts; 3) constructing religious ethics and theological 
discourse in light of black women’s experience in order to influence the approaches and sources 
of these fields; 4) employing a grounded theoretical approach for focusing on the hermeneutic of 
black female religious and cultural traditions; and 5) envisioning an inclusive liberation 
perspective that seeks to dismantle the interlocking systems of oppression for all humanity; as 
that which is mandated by God. 74 As a methodology, womanist sociological analysis provides 
the womanist ethicists with a way to analyze empirical data collected through an ethical lens in 
order to identify the forms of oppression experienced. 75 

My research into the reproductive and sexual lives of black Christian women shines a 
light upon their experiences of pain and trauma at the hands of black church leadership and even 
other black women within the church. Many of the narratives highlight how the black woman is 
often relegated to the role of an outsider within the Christian experience because of her 
reproductive and sexual behaviors and choices. Despite the pain and trauma often experienced, 
black women hold a passionate faith for God and are deeply committed to the black Christian 
tradition. It is a commitment akin to that described by womanist biblical scholar, Renita Weems, 
wherein she explains the reason she remains within the black church is influenced out of the 
utopian imagination and her Christian upbringing. 76 


74 Floyd-Thomas, Mining the Motherlode, 65-66. 

75 Ibid., 66. 

76 Renita J. Weems, “Re-Reading for Liberation: African American Women and the Bible,” in Womanist 
Theological Ethics: A Reader, eds. Katie Geneva Cannon, Emilie M. Townes and Angela D. Sims, (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2011), 54. 
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Black women’s commitment to the black church is a manifestation of the utopian 
imagination of a world where black people are treated justly and humanely, and where the 
church leads the way towards the liberation of all black people from patriarchy and white 
supremacy. Using a womanist sociological analysis enables me to provide a thick description of 
how black church leadership have used a form of respectability norms to police and control black 
women’s reproduction and sexuality through labels of the “good’ and “bad” black woman. The 
black church has severed Black women’s reproductive and sexual experiences from their 
spiritual lives. Using a womanist sociological analysis, I can make the case for why the black 
church needs to recognize black women’s reproductive and sexual lives and spirituality as 
coetaneous experiences that must not be separated. The narratives from my study provide a 
depiction of how black women arrive at and make moral judgments and the ethical values they 
use to determine their moral actions around their reproductive and sexual lives. 77 Finally, I use 
the womanist sociological analysis to examine the pain and trauma black women experience as a 
starting point to explore creative possibilities for the black church to dismantle the 
outsider/within culture that shames and excludes black women because of their reproductive and 
sexual decisions. 

Feminist Ethnography 

In Feminist Ethnography: Thinking Through Methodologies, Challenges, and 
Possibilities, feminist anthropologists Dana-Ain Davis and Christa Craven offer that “feminist 
ethnography attends to the dynamics of power in social interactions that starts from gendered 
analysis.” 88 It focuses on an individual’s status and looks at how people are able to wield power. 

77 Renita J. Weems, “Re-Reading for Liberation, 66. 

88 Dana-Ain Davis and Christa Craven, Feminist Ethnography: Thinking Through Methodologies, Challenges, 
and Possibilities (Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2016), 9. 
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Through feminist ethnography, the researcher can foreground the voices of women and, at the 
same time, examine inequities in power dynamics. Thus, feminist ethnography “produces 
knowledge about people and situations in specific contexts with attention to power differentials 
and inequities.” 89 I was cognizant of the power differentials between the women I interviewed 
and me. As the researcher, I determined the focus of the research, the questions to be answered, 
and ultimately, what portions of the narrative would be analyzed and shared. There was a 
divergence of knowledge about the reproductive justice framework. Some of my interviewees 
had advanced knowledge about reproductive justice, but none of them had extensive knowledge 
of its historical origins. This is important because the reproductive justice lens centers the lived 
experiences of the individual. There were some instances during my interviews where a few of 
the women would interject information about the reproductive and sexual experiences of other 
women, decentering themselves. In those instances, I gently brought the focus back to the 
interviewee by encouraging them to keep themselves at the center of the story. Sometimes, the 
interviewee would relate someone else’s story to lay the stage for narrating a portion of their 
story. In those instances, I encouraged them to tell me what the other person’s experience meant 
within the context of their own reproductive and sexual herstory. 

Davis and Craven posit that feminist ethnography does not have just one definition and is 
not confined to one single trajectory. Still, Davis and Craven offer a working definition of 
feminist ethnography that: 

1) involves a feminist sensibility, and commitment to paying attention to marginality 
and power differentials; 

2) draws inspiration from feminist scholarship; 

3) challenges marginalization and injustice; 

4) acknowledges and reflects upon power relations within the research context; and 

5) aims to produce scholarship. 90 


89 Dana-Ain Davis and Christa Craven, Feminist Ethnography, 9. 

90 Ibid,, 11. 
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Like Davis’s research principles outlined in her research on medical racism, black 
women, premature infants, and neonatal intensive care units, my project is also informed by 
reproductive justice theory. 91 1 use reproductive justice theory to construct a womanist theo-ethic 
for black women’s reproductive and sexual liberation. Reproductive justice exists when all 
people have the social, economic, and political power to make healthy decisions about their 
reproductive and sexual lives that are in their own best interests, benefits the interests of their 
families, and is to the benefit of their communities. It is only when these conditions exist that 
reproductive justice can be attained and black women can be reproductively and sexually 
liberated. 

Participant Characteristics 

A total of eleven black women were interviewed. My research criteria were that the 
participants had to: 1) identify as black; 2) identify as Protestant Christian; 3) live in one of the 
target geographic areas; and 4) be between the ages of 18-62 years old. To obtain a 
geographically diverse picture, I engaged the support of grassroots organizations working in the 
field of reproductive and sexual justice to help with recruiting black women who met the 
research criteria. The original projection was to recruit women from five cities: Atlanta, GA; 
Memphis, TN; Detroit, MI; New York, NY; and Los Angeles, CA. The rationale behind 
interviewing women from these geographic areas was to capture a broad stroke of diverse 
experiences from black women in areas that have both progressive and conservative political 
leanings around reproduction and human sexuality. The values and norms around issues of 


91 Dana-Ain Davis, Reproductive Injustice: Racism, Pregnancy, and Premature Birth (New York: New York 
University Press, 2019), 23. 
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reproduction and human sexuality vary geographically. For example, cities in the South or the “ 
Bible belt” tend to have more conservative leanings than cities in the north or the West Coast. 
However, where study participants indicated that they migrated to the South, for example, I 
accounted for those temporal and spatial differences by seeking further clarification about 
whether their reproductive and sexual decision making would have been different if they lived in 
their city of origin or if it was during a different time of their life, for example. 

Efforts to recruit women from New York were unsuccessful. The New York-based RJ 
group who originally agreed to provide recruitment assistance was non-responsive. Similarly, 
Detroit fell though as a location after my contact was unable to secure participants from the 
Detroit area. Thus, my research was decreased from five to four cities. To still capture 
geographical differences, I replaced New York with participants from Chicago. The 
organizations who were able to help with recruitment were: SisterReach-Memphis, Interfaith 
Voices for Reproductive Justice, Atlanta, GA, and Black Women for Wellness-Los Angeles. A 
form of snowball sampling was used for Chicago. The first two women were recruited through 
the recommendations of Chicago-based colleagues working in the reproductive health, rights, 
and justice movements. Those two women then recommended the other two women from 
Chicago. The geographic breakdown of the women interview is as follows: four women from 
Chicago, three women from Atlanta, three women from Los Angeles, and one woman from 
Memphis. 

A few additional challenges were encountered with recruiting participants. For example, 
two women from Memphis who had agreed to be interviewed subsequently declined, stating that 
after further consideration they were not comfortable disclosing personal information about their 
sexual history. I encountered similar responses from several other women who initially agreed to 
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the interview but developed reservations about sharing information about their reproductive and 
sexual lives. I was also unable to gamer age diversity in the participants. Although my research 
recruitment criteria called for women between eighteen and sixty-two, as Figure 1 shows, my 
youngest interviewee was forty two years old and the oldest was sixty two years old. Each of the 
organizations circulated my recruitment flyer within their networks, and they do have younger 
supporters. 


Figure 1 


Chicago 

Denice- 50 

Jocelyn-62 

Nakema - 54 

Naomi - 47 

Los Angeles 

Anika - 48 

Alyne - 59 

Terri - 45 

Atlanta 

Carmen - 42 

Helen - 42 

Marilyn — 42 

Memphis 

Camille - 45 


Collecting the Oral Herstories 

Special attention was given to the protection of personal narratives and stories collected 
to safeguard personal information shared about the number of sexual partners, sexual orientation, 
previous and current histories of STIs, including HIV status, and the number of intended and 
unintended pregnancies. Attention and stringent adherence to confidentiality protocols was 
extremely important. To that end, all participants were asked to provide written consent prior to 
scheduling and beginning their audio recorded interviews by signing the “Letter of Informed 
Consent for Participants Able to Give Legal Consent to Participate in Research” (See Appendix 
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B). The consent form included a specific statement for the participant to indicate that they agree 
to the audio recording of their responses. Verbal confirmation of consent prior to the interview 
gave participants the opportunity to address questions or concerns. To protect confidentiality, 
pseudonyms were assigned to transcribed material and are used throughout this dissertation to 
refer to women. 

All participants had to acknowledge their qualifications and desire to participate in the 
study by returning a signed copy of the letter of informed consent form signifying their desire to 
participate in the study and confirming their understanding that they may withdraw their consent 
to participate at any time, for any reason, without penalty. Signed consent forms were delivered 
in electronic format via email. Any participants who wished to withdraw from the study was able 
to do so with a written or verbal statement at any time, for any reason, without penalty. 
Participants had the right to refuse to answer any question without penalty. The aggregated 
process of coding began with the first transcribed interview. Thus, participants had one week 
from the interview date to state their desire to withdraw from the study. No participant withdrew 
from the study and no one refused to answer any of the interview questions. 

I employed a method of ethnographic interviewing in this research study to let women 
tell their reproductive and sexual herstories without fear, judgment, or shaming. After confirming 
the informed consent process, I began each interview with the following broad, open-ended 
question: 

Tell me a story about a reproductive or sexual decision you had to make that ran 
counter to your church’s theological teachings or to your understanding of what 
you ought to do or ought not to do as a Christian. 

Starting each interview with the above question was my attempt to keep women empowered 

during the research by letting them decide where they would allow me to enter into their herstory 
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rather than me asking them specific questions about their reproductive and sexual health. Asking 
open-ended questions enables the feminist ethnographer the probe deeper into an interviewee’s 
lived experiences rather than asking closed-ended questions that offer limited answers. The 
open-ended question can often produce other areas for exploration that may not have been 
revealed through closed-ended questioning." 

After my opening question, I asked the following seven additional questions: 

1. What did your church teach about reproduction or human sexuality? 

2. What didn’t your church say about reproduction or human sexuality? 

3. What would you have like for your church to have taught about these topics? 

4. What do you know about reproductive justice and womanism? 

5. How does your church respond to people who are LBGTQIA? 

6. What is your understanding of what the Bible says about sexuality, 
homosexuality, and abortion? Have you ever heard a different interpretation? 

7. Does the black church have a role to play in reproductive and sexual health 
education? Should it talk about human sexuality, pregnancy options (abortion, 
adoption, etc.), and intimate partner violence? 


Key Findings 

The women who participated in this study share many commonalities, including being 
raised in the black church. There is also a consistency to their stories that paints a collective 
narrative of how they made the reproductive and sexual health decisions that were in their own 
best interests, even when those decisions were contrary to the theological teachings of their 
respective religious institution. Their stories also show the residual impact of oppressive 
theological teachings that renders the Black female body as a site of shame and forbidden, 
hedonistic decadence. 


99 Davis and Craven, Feminist Ethnography, 86-7. 
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Four 

women from 
Chicago. 

Three 


Figure 2 

r — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — - 

i A total of eleven black women were interviewed who met the following research 

criteria: 1) identified as black; 2) identified as Protestant Christian; 3) lived in a 
target geographic area; and 4) were between 18-62 years old. 



women from 
Atlanta. 

Three 

women from Los 
Angeles. 


One 




Religious Affiliation 


Currently a member of a black church 
No longer attending church 

Christianity and other religious 
Still attending childhood church 


Reproductive & Sexual Herstory 

Sexually active as a teenager 7 
Teenage pregnancy 4 
Have had an abortion 7 
Experiencing infertility 3 
Have had a child(ren) 8 


woman from 
Memphis. 


Messages received 
from the church 


1 

1 

1 


Eleven 

women in total 
interviewed. 


Key Theological Teachings 

• Fornication/premarital sex is a sin. 

• Pleasure experienced during premarital sex is 
a sin against God. 

• Abortion is murder and a sin. 

• Homosexuality is a sin. 

• Morriage is between a man and 0 woman. 


• Respectable women engage in virtuous behavior. 

• Good women carry themselves in a certain way. 

• Only the good girl gets the marriage proposal. 

• Poor sexual choices disappoint God. 

• Sex is associated with shame and fear. 

• God is forgiving. 

• God punishes us for our sins. 

• Women should not have multiple sexual partners. 

• Women hold responsibility for tempting men sexually. 


As Figure 2 above shows, just over half of the women interviewed currently belonged to 
a black church. For example, Nakema attends an apostolic church and Denice attends a church in 
the African Methodist Episcopal denomination, both located in Chicago. Denice is also a 
priestess initiated into the traditional African religion called Ifa. Camille attends a Baptist church 
in Memphis and is also exploring the Ifa tradition. Anika attends a Baptist church in Eos Angeles 
and Alyne attends a non-denominational church also in Los Angeles. Terri, who is also from Los 
Angeles, attends a Unitarian Universalist Church in Los Angeles and also explores other earth- 
and nature-based traditions like goddess worship and wiccan. Marilyn attends a non- 
denominational church in Atlanta. 

Over half of the women became sexually active when they were teenagers, with four of 
them becoming pregnant. Seven of the women have had one or more abortions. The majority of 
the women interviewed have children from pregnancies they carried to term. There were also 
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commonalities in their narratives around experiences with being shamed and blamed by church 
leadership because of a teenage pregnancy. For example, both Anika and Naomi talk about how 
their respective churches judged young women for becoming pregnant out of wedlock. Although 
Naomi chose not to carry her pregnancy to term as a teenager, she still distinctly remembers how 
other young women were forced to stand before the church and confess their sin of becoming 
pregnant. Anika wanted to have an abortion but her mother did not support that decision. Anika 
instead carried her pregnancy to term, becoming a teenage parent. 

Curating Black Christian Women’s Herstories 

The museum curator is responsible for bringing together, managing, and presenting 
collections of art. In a similar way, I see my role as both researcher and curator, with the 
humbling task of collecting the narratives of black Christian women, examining and probing 
their stories for sites of commonality—the places these women share similar, deep wounds of 
their souls and minds, where the black church chastened them when it should have functioned as 
the channel facilitating their relationships the Divine. As a scholar who is always concerned 
about impact, in this role I was further charged with underscoring not only the places of 
divergence in their narratives, but also drawing attention to the “aha” moments when they 
realized that their sexuality and spirituality could exist harmoniously. 

Using both the womanist sociological analysis and feminist ethnographic methodologies 
helped me to approach the interviews as opportunities to listen to and learn from Black women. 
More importantly, I learned the importance of creating an atmosphere that supported and 
encouraged women to share intimate details about their reproductive and sexual lives. Before I 
started each interview, it was important for me to allow a process of “check-in” for both me and 
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the interviewee, drawing upon the self-help model from the Black Women’s Health Imperative 
(BWHI). 101 This meant asking one simple question before starting the recorded interview, “How 
is life going for you today?” Limiting the question to how their lives are playing out allowed 
women to tell me the parts of their lives they were bringing to the interview—joys and successes 
experiences during the day, struggles with childcare, work challenges, etc. The check-in process 
allowed me to create a more intimate atmosphere because we both shared just a little bit of what 
each of us were bring to the exchange. 

Avoiding Anesthetized Objectivity 

As a Black woman, it is impossible to listen to the reproductive and sexual herstories of 
other women and remain unaffected by the stories one hears. As a womanist, ethicist, and 
researcher, I faced the conundrum many feminist scholars doing research have discussed at 
length—positivist expectations around keeping a healthy objectivity so that ethical boundaries 
are maintained. One specific area of concern feminist researchers confront is around the 
information that interviewees disclose, how much is shared with the general public, and any 
expectations on the part of the interviewee about how information from the interview will be 
used. For example, when Davis conducted interviews with black women who were battered, 
some of the women told their stories in the hopes that Davis would share aspects of their 


101 The Black Women’s Health Imperative, formerly known as the National Black Women’s Health Project, 
created the self-help model as a way for black women to active listen to and be heard by each other. BWHI’s 
founder, Byllye Avery, promoted the idea that black women bring their fullness of their lives and their 
encounters. Thus, Avery advanced a practice of black women taking the time to “find out what’s on top” or 
leam what pieces of their lived experiences they are bringing to an encounter before engaging in the collective 
work to achieve justice. 
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narratives with individuals of influence who needed to understand the challenges women face 
rebuilding their lives from domestic violence . 102 

Another ethical concern is about the level of engagement of the feminist researcher and 
potential bias. Black women’s reproduction and sexuality has been and continues to be contested 
terrain. The black church, family, intimate partners, and law makers all seek control over black 
women’s bodies. I straddle both locations as the researcher and the population researched. I share 
group location with my interviewees as a black woman who identifies as Protestant Christian and 
who also has similar lived experiences. There is a level of subjectivity with my research because 
as a reproductive justice activist, I have a commitment to black women’s reproductive and sexual 
liberation. My research sought to collect qualitative data from lived experiences and interviewee 
recommendations in order to help formulate a womanist theo-ethic of reproductive justice. My 
concerns were less about preserving ethical boundaries and more around not engaging in a form 
of “anesthetized objectivity”—where the researcher asks the subject questions and listens to the 
answers emotionally detached. 

Dana Davis addresses a similar dilemma in her research about Black women and 
premature births. Davis’s concern was with safeguarding the experiences of the women she 
interviewed without reproducing “ethnoporn,” a term Davis uses “to describe sustained 
ethnographic descriptions of incidents weighted down by graphic detail .” 103 Like Davis, there 
was an equal concern with sharing the reproductive and sexual herstories of Black women I 
interviewed and exercising prudence around sharing the parts of their stories that can be told 
without relating graphic details. It was also important not to paint a subjective portrayal of the 


102 Dana-Ain Davis, Battered Black Women and Welfare Reform: Between a Rock and a Hard Place (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 2006), 14. 

103 Ibid., 2. 
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Black church as an intolerant, homogeneous institution that only chastised and humiliated Black 
women about their bodies and sexuality. 

The reality is that I care deeply about Black women and the ways that white supremacy 
and colonizing Christian theologies have fused together to keep the black community from 
realizing the full breadth of our reproductive and sexual autonomy. This does not mean that my 
objectivity was hindered. To the contrary, hearing the stories of my interviewees resonated with 
pieces of my own reproductive and sexual herstory. Their herstories, in many ways, provided 
affirmation around my personal journey towards a holistic integration of my spirituality and 
sexuality. It also underscored places that needed further analyzing so that I could finally put the 
experiences that still held questions to rest. Educator Arlene Hambrick contends that it is 
possible for the interviewer to make self-discoveries through the interview. 104 Hambrick adds 
that the researcher might consider asking what one can learn about themselves through the 
interview process. 105 As I discuss in my personal reproductive and sexual herstory in Chapter 
Four, one of the self-discoveries I made was around the impact of respectability norms in my 
own life and how I have internalized some of the cultural narratives from my African Methodist 
Episcopal upbringing and the social rules imparted from the elder women in my family. 

Collecting the oral narratives of black women about their reproductive and sexual 
attitudes and behaviors is asking them to make themselves vulnerable. For black Christian 
women, it means asking them to make disclosures about instances in their lives where they have 
not only disagreed with the theological teachings of their pastor, but that they made decisions 
they may never feel comfortable revealing to family members, friends, and/or their church 

104 Arlene Hambrick, “You Haven’t Seen Anything Until You Make a Black Woman Mad,” in Oral Narrative 
Research with Black Women: Collecting Treasures, ed. Kim Vaz (Thousand Oaks, Calif: Sage Publications, 
Inc,, 1997), 81. 

105 Ibid. 
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family. By agreeing to be interviewed, they did, however, make the decision to entrust me with 
some of the most intimate parts of their lived experiences. To invite that level of vulnerability 
meant that I had to be more than a researcher simply listening to them answer questions. I too, 
had to be vulnerable and connect with them as a black woman who also identified with the 
Christian tradition and who had similar lived experiences around my own reproductive and 
sexual health. 

There were additional ethical challenges I encountered such as the power dynamics 
between me as the researcher and the women as interviewees sharing their reproductive and 
sexual herstories. Sociologist Judith Stacey questions the equity of feminist research, arguing 
that there are contradictions between feminist principles and feminist ethnography. Stacey 
acknowledges that most feminist researchers engaged in ethnographic research strive to ground 
their research in a trans-disciplinary approach that places value on the epistemological 
knowledge coming from the lived experiences and material realities of the individual. 106 
Feminist researchers use the ethnographic method to transcend power dynamics between the 
researcher and the “subject” because it enables them to form a non-hierarchal relationship built 
on respect for the subject as a collaborator in the research. 107 

Stacey contends that it is “because ethnographic research depends upon human 
relationships, engagement and attachment” that there is greater risk for the ethnographer to 
manipulate and exploit the subject. 108 Stacey bases her argument on the fact that the researcher 
controls the data interpretation and final narrative that gets reported, concluding that it is 


106 Judith Stacey, “Can There be a Feminist Ethnography?,” in Feminist Ethnography: Thinking Through 
Methodologies, Challenges, and Possibilities, eds. Dana-Ain Davis and Christa Craven, (Lanham: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2016). 57. 

107 Ibid. 

108 Ibid. 
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ultimately an intervention into the lives of the subject. 109 Conversely, when Davis conducted her 
research on the impact of welfare reform on battered black women, she found that black women 
were more inclined to want to have their stories shared in the hopes that it would favorably 
impact their efforts to obtain vital social and economic support services. 

Davis centered research participants’ voices in her research, bringing the women into her 
processes of research design and data analysis. 110 Davis also trained as a volunteer at battered 
women’s shelter performing a myriad of supportive services for women ranging from advocacy 
with the Department of Family Services and Family court, answering the hotline, and 
accompanying women to appointments for social services. 111 Whereas Stacey might characterize 
Davis’s methodological approach as evidence of her contention that feminist ethnographic 
research can engage in interventionist tendencies, I maintain, instead, that Davis clearly chose 
not to conduct her research with the anesthetized objectivity I described earlier. 

Fike Davis, there were occasions where the women I interviewed disclosed current 
reproductive or sexual health challenges that, if I were in my capacity as a reproductive justice 
expert, I would offer information and referrals to medical providers. In those instances, I was 
confronted with the ethical dilemma of living out the principles of reproductive justice or 
succumbing to an anesthetized objectivity that maintains a rigid code of non-intervention. For 
example, one woman disclosed that she had been struggling with infertility. Not only was 
infertility impacting her mentally and physically, she was also grappling with why God would 
allow her to be infertile, especially when she had dutifully followed the Christian doctrine 
imparted by her church around leading a virtuous life. 


109 Stacey, “Can There Be a Feminist Ethnography?,” 57. 

110 Davis, Battered Black Women, 6-7. 

111 Ibid. 
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As a womanist ethicist and reproductive justice advocate, I viewed it as a greater ethical 
violation to ignore the reproductive and sexual health needs of someone who obviously needed 
comfort and support around her infertility. In addition, it further raised the question of whether I 
was treating the Black women who participated in my research as an end in themselves rather 
than a means to an end. I concluded that if I were, in fact, holding true to Floyd-Thomas’s 
womanist sociological methodology and the principles of feminist ethnography, it was more 
important that I treat Black women as ends in themselves. I had an ethical obligation to the 
women who participated in this research to connect them to the reproductive and sexual health 
services that would affirm their reproductive and sexual health and autonomy. When women 
indicated a need for information or services, I made a note to revisit that portion of the 
conversation after the interview was completed. Rather than make assumptions about whether 
women were even open to receiving assistance, I asked them directly whether they wanted 
information and resources specifically related to the reproductive and/or sexual health concern 
raised. 

Finally, while I held a certain amount of privilege as the researcher, it was equally 
important that part of the trust-building also necessitated that I create an atmosphere where 
research participants not only felt that they were not being used or exploited for their 
reproductive and sexual herstories, but that there was also a belief that I would dehumanize them 
by ignoring their lived experiences and material realities. 
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Chapter Three: Reproductive Justice Theory and Framework 

The reproductive justice framework provided a radically different way to place 
reproductive health and rights in the context of the experiences of women of color 
and the struggle for equality, social justice, and human rights.... RJ’s centering of 
women of color, social justice, and human rights provides a galvanizing moral 
reason for radical change and a concrete basis for building coalitions among 
organizations working toward a more humane society.... The world needs radical 
reproductive justice. 

—Dorothy Roberts, Radical Reproductive Justice 
The above quote from legal scholar, Dorothy Roberts, reflects the sentiment of grassroots 
activists across the US about the impact of the reproductive justice (RJ) framework. 

Reproductive justice is even gaining traction abroad in places like South Africa, Senegal, South 
Korea, and parts of Latin America where activists are using the framework to mobili z e 
communities to demand changes to a plethora of policies that deny individual reproductive and 
sexual autonomy. Applying an intersectional analysis to the multiple forms of oppression that 
impede individual access to quality reproductive and sexual health care, these activists are 
pressing against white supremacy, capitalism, and Christian exceptionalism. 

The movement for reproductive justice did not occur in a vacuum. There were several 
significant historical moments along the reproductive health and rights timeline that led to the 
creation of RJ theory and eventually, the formation of an entire movement. The US Supreme 
Court’s landmark ruling in the matter of Roe v. Wade held that the Constitution protected a 
woman’s right to have an abortion without undue governmental interference. 112 Unfortunately, 
the celebration of Roe was short-lived with the passage of the Hyde Amendment in 1976, which 
banned the use of Medicaid to pay for abortions except under certain narrow exceptions such as 


112 Jane Roe, et al. v. Henry Wade, 410 U.S. 113 (1973). 
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the life of the woman, rape, or incest. 114 Since its passage, the populations most affected have 
been low-income women, women of color, young women, and women in the military. 115 


Launch of the Global Women’s Health Movement 

The first world conference on the status of women, called for by the Commission on the 
Status of Women, was convened in Mexico City to coincide with the 1975 International 
Women's Year. 116 In that same year, the United Nations General Assembly adopted a resolution 
to recognize the United Nations Decade for Women from 1976-1985 to advance the important 
role women play in development and international peace. 117 The conference, along with the 
United Nations Decade for Women launched a new era of global efforts to advance equality and 
human rights for women. 

The Mexico City conference led to the establishment of the International Research and 
Training Institute for the Advancement of Women (INSTRAW) and the United Nations 
Development Fund for Women (UNIFEM). These groups were established to provide strategy 
and direction around efforts to advance women and development. The success of the Mexico 
City meeting can be attributed to the women in attendance who played an instrumental role in 
shaping the agenda and discussion. Out of the 133-member State delegations in attendance, 113 


114 Medicaid is the joint federal-state insurance program that provides health care to eligible low-income 
individuals and their families, pregnant women, the elderly, and the disabled. See Planned Parenthood, "Hyde 
Amendment," plannedparenthoodaction.org, accessed December 19, 2019, 
https://www.plannedparenthoodaction.org/issues/abortion/hyde-amendment. 

115 In 1993, President William Clinton signed the Departments of Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education, and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, which loosened the Hyde Amendment to provide 
Medicaid coverage of abortions to save the life of the mother and in case of rape or incest. Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and Education, and Related Agencies Appropriations Act of 1994, Public 
Law 103-112(1993): §509. 

116 The global women’s health community observed International Woman’s Year as a way to remind the 
international community that discrimination against women remained an incessant problem around the world. 

117 United Nations, "United Nations Official Document," un.org, last modified 1975, accessed December 19, 
2019, https://www.un.org/en/ga/search/view_doc.asp?symbol=A/RES/3520%20(XXX). 
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were headed by women. An additional four thousand participants attended a parallel, non¬ 
governmental forum called the Internal Women’s Year Tribune (IWYT) was attended by 4,000 
participants. Differences in political and economic realities were prevalent at the IWYT. Peace 
was of utmost importance to women from countries of the Eastern Block, while women from the 
West prioritized development. Despite this difference in prioritization of political and economic 
realities, the IWYT marked a pivotal moment in the origins of the global women’s movement. 

Mexico City Policy/Global Gag Rule 

The Mexico City policy, otherwise known as the global gag rule, was introduced in 1984 
by President Ronald Reagan. 118 It blocks US federal funding for non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) that provide abortion counseling or referrals, advocate to decriminalize abortion, or 
advocate for the expansion of abortion services. The policy has become a political flashpoint in 
the abortion debate, with Republican administrations adopting it and Democratic administrations 
rescinding it. 

The policy was rescinded by President Clinton in January 1993, re-instituted in January 
2001 by President George Bush, rescinded by President Barack Obama in January 2009 and, as 
reproductive health, right, and justice activists anticipated, it was reinstated under the President 
Donald Trump in January 2017. Under previous iterations of the global gag rule, NGOs had to 
certify they would not “perform or actively promote abortion as a method of family planning” 
with non-U.S. funds as a condition for receiving US global family planning assistance. President 
Trump expanded the policy to include the denial of any other US global health assistance, 


llx The Henry J. Kaiser Family Foundation, "The Mexico City Policy: An Explainer," last modified 2019, 
accessed December 21, 2019, https://www.kff.org/global-health-policy/fact-sheet/mexico-city-policy- 
explainer/. 
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including assistance to address the global HIV/AIDS crisis through the President's Emergency 
Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR), and maternal and child health assistance. 119 Making this policy 
even more onerous, NGOs cannot use their own funding to provide abortion counseling or 
referrals, advocate to decriminalize abortion, or advocate for the expansion of abortion services. 


Birth of the Black Women’s Health Movement 

The reproductive justice movement stands on the shoulders of the women of color health 
movement. Two key pioneers of this movement, Byllye Avery and Lillie Allen co-founded the 
Black Women’s Health Imperative (BWHI) (formerly the National Black Women’s Health 
Project) in 1984 after the first conference on black women’s health in Atlanta in 1983. 120 With its 
focus on interlocking forms of oppression such as race, class, gender, and poverty, BWHI used a 
combined approach of self-help, advocacy and public policy, and community organizing to 
advance a black women’s health agenda. A critical component of BWHI’s approach was its self- 
help model, created by Allen, that incorporate active listening and dialogue as a way for black 
women to examine the socio-political conditions that impacted their ability to lead healthy 
reproductive and sexual lives. 121 

BWHI’s self-help model not only helped black women to name the underlying conditions 
that served as barriers, it was also a way to organize and mobilize black women to take action 
and to carry their collective voices to policy makers at the state and federal levels. For example, 


119 International Center for Research on Women, "Understanding the Expanded Global Gag Rule," last 
modified 2019, accessed December 14, 2019, https://www.icrw.org/news/state-dept-announces-guidance- 
expanded-gag-rule/. 

120 Toni M. Bond Leonard, “Laying the Foundations for a Reproductive Justice Movement,” in Radical 
Reproductive Justice: Foundation, Theory, Practice, Critique, eds. Loretta J. Ross et al. (New York: The 
Leminist Press at the City University of New York, 2017), 44. 

121 Ibid. 
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in 1994, BWHI led one of the first policy initiatives to overturn the Hyde Amendment, the 
Campaign for Access and Reproductive Equity (C.A.R.E.). 122 After years of being told by 
mainstream groups like Planned Parenthood and the National Action Rights Abortion League 
that it was not an opportune time or that the pro-choice side lacked enough legislative votes, 
BWHI proactively started a campaign that successfully built a broad-based movement of 
grassroots support from black women. The mainstream movement had not counted on the 
groundswell of support for C.A.R.E. from black women who understood all too well the 
relentless assault upon their bodies through restrictive pieces of legislation like the Hyde 
Amendment. 

Black Women Remember Life Without Choice 

In 1989, the US Supreme Court upheld a Missouri law that placed even further 
restrictions on abortion in Webster v. Reproductive Health Services. The ruling not only allowed 
states to restrict abortion access, it forced doctors to conduct fetal viability testing if a woman 
was 20+ weeks pregnant. 123 Additional restrictions imposed by the law included: 1) restricting 
state-funded abortions at public facilities, 2) restricting public employees from conducting 
abortions, and 3) prohibiting counseling that supported abortion as a pregnancy option. 124 

Incensed by the Court’s sanctioning of governmental interference in women’s 
reproductive decision making, sixteen black women issued a public statement in response to the 
Webster decision with a pamphlet entitled, “We Remember: African American Women are for 
Reproductive Freedom.” Coordinated by political strategist, Donna Brazile (then executive 


122 Bond Leonard, 46. 

123 Webster v. Reproductive Health Sendees, 492 U.S. 490 (1989). 

124 Ibid. 
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director of the National Political Congress of Black Women (NPCBW) and written by Marcia 
Ann Gillespie (then editor-in-chief of Ms. Magazine ), the pamphlet gave black women 
permission to talk about their abortions without shame or judgment. Powerful black women like 
Rev. Willie Barrow (Operation Push), Shirley Chisholm (NPCBW), Faye Wattleton (Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America), and Illinois US Congresswoman Cardiss Collins signed on 
to the statement. “We Remember” outlined black women’s historical struggle for reproductive 
freedom and discussed the racial and economic impact of the government’s efforts to regulate 
their wombs: 

Somebody owned our flesh, and decided if and when and with whom and how our 
bodies were to be used. Somebody said that Black women could be raped, held in 
concubinage, forced to bear children year in and year out, but often not raise 
them. Oh yes, we have known how painful it is to be without choice in this 
land.... Now once again somebody is trying to say that we can’t handle the 
freedom of choice.... Somebody’s saying that we should not have the freedom to 
take charge of our personal lives and protect our health, that we have limited 
rights over our bodies. 125 

Two hundred fifty thousand copies of the pamphlet were printed for distributed in communities 
and at various rallies throughout the country. Black women knew that like the barriers presented 
by the Hyde Amendment, the restrictions under Webster would be equally onerous for low- 
income women, women of color, and young women. 


Women’s Rights Recognized as Human Rights 

The next pivotal moment came in 1993 at the World Conference on Human Rights held 
in Vienna. It was also the International Year of the World's Indigenous People, recognized as a 
way to codify the international community’s commitment to valuing the human rights of 

125 “We Remember: African American Women are for Reproductive Freedom,” 1989, accessed December 18, 
2019, https://100years.plannedparenthood.org/content/images/era-4AVeRememberBrocure.pdf. 
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individuals from diverse cultures and identities. The goal of the conference was to review the 
status of human rights practices and policies around the world and to shed light on human rights 
violations against women and girls, with a particular emphasis on the impact of armed conflict 
on women, children, the elderly, and the disabled. 126 Determined to ensure the voices of women 
were included and fully represented on the international community’s agenda, women’s rights 
activists mobilized women around the rallying cry of “Women’s Rights are Human Rights.” 

Violence against women and girls during armed conflict using rape, for example, as a 
weapon of war was of prime concern to global women’s activists, especially considering the 
gendered-based violence during the Bosnian war. Members of the Bosnian Serbs armed forces 
used rape as a tool of ethnic cleansing, setting up rape camps where women and girls were 
repeatedly raped, tortured, and even murdered. 127 Those women who became pregnant were 
released and forced to return home with the shame of both their rape and pregnancy. 128 The 
Center for Women’s Leadership at Rutgers University organized a global tribunal at the 
conference where thirty-three women from twenty-five countries provided testimony about the 
human rights atrocities they had experienced. The women rendered painful testimonies about 
human rights abuses in the family, experiencing gender-based violence during armed conflict, 
and economic, political, and religious persecution and discrimination. 129 


126 United Nations Human Rights, Office of the High Commissioner, "Vienna Declaration and Programme of 
Action," www.ohchr.org, last modified 1993, accessed December 20, 2019, 
https://www.ohchr.org/en/professionalinterest/pages/vienna.aspx. 

127 David M. Crowe, War Crimes, Genocide, and Justice: A Global History (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2014), 343. 
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129 Center for Women's Global Leadership, “Testimonies of the Global Tribunal on Violations of Women's 
Human Rights” (1994). 
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The Vienna Declaration and Programme of Action, adopted by consensus at the 
conference, emphasized the need to eliminate all forms of gender-based violence. It further 
stated that, 

The human rights of women and of the girl-child are an inalienable, integral and 
indivisible part of universal human rights. The full and equal participation of 
women in political, civil, economic, social and cultural life, at the national, 
regional and international levels, and the eradication of all forms of discrimination 
on grounds of sex are priority objectives of the international community. Gender- 
based violence and all forms of sexual harassment and exploitation, including 
those resulting from cultural prejudice and international trafficking, are 
incompatible with the dignity and worth of the human person, and must be 
eliminated.... The human rights of women should form an integral part of the 
United Nations human rights activities, including the promotion of all human 
rights instruments relating to women. 130 

The Vienna Declaration also called for “the eradication of any conflicts which may arise between 
the rights of women and the harmful effects of certain traditional or customary practices, cultural 
prejudices and religious extremism.” 131 

The popularization of the phrase “Women’s Rights are Human Rights” is frequently 
attributed to former First Lady and Secretary of State, Hillary Clinton. Clinton used this phrase 
as the title of her speech at the 1995 UN Fourth World Conference on Women in Beijing. In her 
remarks, Clinton linked women's rights to human rights, and offered a bi-directional version of 
the phrase saying that, "human rights are women's rights and women's rights are human rights." 
However, it is important to note that the first linkage of women’s rights to human rights can be 
attributed to the organizing and advocacy efforts of global women’s activists, particularly from 
the Philippines, at the Vienna World Conference. 


130 United Nations, "Vienna Declaration and Programme of Action." 
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Seizing the Political Moment for Reproductive Justice 

In June 1994,1 along with eleven other black women coined the term “Reproductive 
Justice” in Chicago while attending a gathering sponsored by the Ms. Foundation for Women 
and the Illinois Pro-Choice Alliance. 1,2 The focus of the conference was the Clinton 
administration’s proposed Health Security Act of 1993 to reform the US health care system. 
Health care reform was one of three midterm election issues put forth by the Clinton 
administration, all with far-reaching racial and economic implications for people of color and 
young people. The other two were a complete overhaul of the welfare system and a crime bill 
that allocated massive amounts of federal dollars into mass incarceration efforts. 

We knew the impact of the two-tiered health care system that existed in the US through 
personal struggles to access adequate health care and from the stories of black women in 
communities around the country. The proposed plan maintained that two-tiered health system. 
Objections to the plan were being raised by women’s health advocates because of its blatant lack 
of coverage for reproductive health care, especially abortion. Some of us were already working 
with the Campaign for Women’s Health, a national coalition of groups working on a health care 
plan centering women that included “primary, preventative, reproductive, and long-term care 
services for chronic illnesses.” 133 From the perspective of women of color, many of the national 


132 The founding mothers of the reproductive justice movement and our affiliations at the time: Loretta Ross 
(Center for Democratic Renewal), Toni Bond (Chicago Abortion Fund) Winnette Willis (Chicago Abortion 
Fund), Terri James (Illinois American Civil Liberties Union), Cynthia Newbille (Black Women’s Health 
Imperative), Reverend Alma Crawford (Religious Coalition for Reproductive Choice), Bisola Marignay (Black 
Women’s Health Imperative) Kim Youngblood (Black Women’s Health Imperative), Evelyn Field (National 
Council of Negro Women), Cassandra McConnell (Planned Parenthood of Greater Cleveland), ‘Able’ Mable 
Thomas (Pro-Choice Resource Center), and Elizabeth Terry (National Abortion Rights Action League of 
Pennsylvania). 

133 Carol Sachs Weisman, Women's Health Care: Activist Traditions and Institutional Change (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998), 211. 
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groups who were part of the coalition lacked an analysis that advanced the unique concerns of 
women of color, especially black women, who faced tremendous health disparities like higher 
rates of infant and maternal mortality and morbidity, breast cancer, fibroids, sexual and intimate 
partner violence, and HIV/AIDS and other sexually transmitted infections (STIs). 134 

Although health care reform was the focus of the conference, abortion access took center 
stage. We were frustrated with mainstream white feminists continually prioritizing abortion as 
the primary reproductive health issues facing all women. Mable Thomas suggested we gather to 
strategize around a course of action that would put federal legislators on notice about the unique 
reproductive health concerns of black women. The result of that meeting was a full-paged 
signature ad in the Washington Post and Roll Call , a Washington, DC newspaper covering 
Capitol Hill. Over a two-month period, we collected the signatures of 836 black women 
including prominent women like, Alice Walker, Angela Davis, supermodel, Veronica Webb, and 
all the current black female federal legislators. 

Calling ourselves Women of African Descent for Reproductive Justice (WADRJ), we 
were at the brink of a pivotal moment for organizing and mobilizing black women. Reproductive 
justice caused a paradigm shift in how women of color would add their collective voices to the 
fight for reproductive autonomy and freedom. 135 After years of trying to collaborate with 
reproductive health and rights movements, we decided to center ourselves. Centering ourselves 
set the groundwork for black women to no longer remain on the margins of the reproductive 
health and rights movements. Instead, we centered our lived experiences and position ourselves 
as leaders in a new movement that places the spotlight on the lives of women of color. The name 
WADRJ “spoke to the injustices of the current health system that denied women of color full 

134 Bond Leonard, “Laying the Foundation, 40. 

135 Ibid., 39. 
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services due to compounded issues of race, class, and gender.” 136 WADRJ also reflected our 
awareness that black women needed access to comprehensive reproductive health care including 
safe, affordable abortion services but that abortion access was one of a host of reproductive and 
sexual health issues confronting black women. 137 In addition to the call for comprehensive 
reproductive health care, our statement also demanded that any health care plan must: 1) include 
universal coverage and access to health services, 2) be comprehensive, and 3) provide protection 
from discriminatory practices that deny health care on the basis of race, class, gender, or sexual 
orientation. 138 Finally, we demanded that black women be represented on local, state, and 
national bodies involved in the planning, review, and decision making processes about health 
care reform. 139 

Continuing the grassroots momentum of the ad, we decided to reproduce the “We 
Remember” pamphlet produced in 1989 by Donna Brazile, Marcia Gillespie and others. The 
pamphlet was republished in its entirety. The founding mothers of reproductive justice were 
added, along with additional black female federal legislators including former Rep. Cynthia 
McKinney (D-GA) and former Sen. Carol Moseley-Braun (D-IL). Founding mother, Rev. Alma 
Faith Crawford, who at that time was serving on the board of directors of the Religious Coalition 
for Reproductive Choice (RCRC), reached out to Beverly Hunter who worked with RCRC’s 
Women of Color Partnership to solicit support for printing. Hunter and Mary Jane Patterson (a 
founding member of RCRC) also signed on to the republished pamphlet. Five black female 
religious leaders including, Rev. Elenora Giddings Ivory (the third Black woman to be ordained 


136 Bond Leonard, 40. 

137 Ibid., 40. 

138 Ibid., 42. 
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in the Presbyterian Church-USA denomination). In total, twenty-nine additional names were 
added to the pamphlet, bringing the total signers to forty-five. 140 


Reproductive Justice Theory Defined 

Reproductive justice sheds light on the combined forms of oppression that contribute to 

the reproductive oppression of women of color. It is a systematic way to develop practical 

strategies of resistance and liberation. We coined the phrase “reproductive justice” from the 

concepts of reproductive rights, social justice, and human rights as a way of centering the 

specific lived experiences of black women when neither the mainstream women’s rights 

movement or civil rights movement were able to adequately address the reproductive health 

experiences black women face. As the theory was further developed, an intersectional and black 

feminist lens was applied to the analysis to better illustrate how race, class, and gender 

functioned simultaneously to produce an integrative form of reproductive and sexual oppression. 

In 2005, Forward Together (formerly called Asian Communities for Reproductive 

Justice) published “A New Vision for Advancing Our Movement for Reproductive Justice,” 

which made a distinction between the reproductive health, rights, and justice frameworks and 

further explicated the definition of RJ. 141 Forward Together describes reproductive justice as, 

[T]he complete physical, mental, spiritual, political, economic, and social well¬ 
being of women and girls. [It] will be achieved when women and girls have the 
economic, social and political power and resources to make healthy decisions 
about our bodies, sexuality and reproduction for ourselves, our families and our 
communities in all areas of our lives. 142 


140 "We Remember: African American Women are for Reproductive Freedom," law.berkeley.edu, last 
modified 1994, accessed December 18, 2019, https://www.law.berkeley.edu/php- 
programs/centers/crrj/zotero/loadfile.php?entity_key=3U3D3H52. 

141 Asian Communities for Reproductive Justice, A New Vision for Advancing Our Movement for Reproductive 
Health, Reproductive Rights, and Reproductive Justice (2005). 

142 Ibid., 1. 
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Reproductive justice seeks to end all forms of reproductive and sexual oppression. 
Reproductive and sexual oppression is the control and exploitation of women, girls, and 
individuals through their bodies, sexuality, labor, and reproduction. The regulation and control of 
sexuality and reproduction of individuals’ bodies, especially the bodies of women of color, 
becomes a powerful, strategic pathway to controlling entire communities. It involves systems of 
oppression that are based on race, ability, class, gender, sexuality, age, and immigration status. 
Women of color have historically and are now still experiencing modem-day forms of 
“reproductive punishment” as described by Dorothy Roberts. 143 For example, prisons across the 
US have implemented the barbaric and dehumanizing practice of shackling pregnant incarcerated 
women during labor, delivery, and post-partum recovery. 144 Some feminist scholars argue that 
shackling pregnant incarcerated women stems from the practice of shackling male prisoners to 
prevent them from harming themselves or someone else or escaping. However, the physical pain 
and emotional stress many women experience during childbirth makes escape attempts 
unlikely. 145 Roberts contends the practice is done to punish certain women for attempting to 
exercise their procreative liberty by having babies that dominant society believes will be a drain 


143 Dorothy E. Roberts, Killing the Black Body: Race, Reproduction, and the Meaning of Liberty, 1st ed. (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1997), 200. 

144 Claire Louise Griggs, "Birthing Barbarism: The Unconstitutionality of Shackling Pregnant Prisoners", The 
American University Journal of Gender, Social Policy & the Law, Vol. 20, no. 1 (2011), 247-71, accessed 
March 29, 2020, http://dtl.idm.oclc.org/login?url=https://search-proquest- 
com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/docview/922948878?accountid= 10143. 

145 A 2013 article in the American Medical Association Journal of Medical Ethics notes that the practice of 
shackling pregnant women and women in labor is principally a remnant of protocols designated for male 
institutions and is not based on genuine security concerns. Because the number of male prisoners 
overwhelmingly exceeds the number of female prisoners—prisons and jails are over 90 percent male—these 
institutions have not prioritized the appropriate health and safety protocols for women during transport to a 
medical facility. Correctional institutions shackle inmates during transport to prevent escape attempts and to 
protect correctional officers and other personnel, such as medical professionals, from physical harm. However, 
during the physical and emotional stress of labor and delivery, the risk of a woman’s escape while 
accompanied by armed officers is highly unlikely. See Jennifer Clarke and Rachel Simon, "Shackling and 
Separation: Motherhood in Prison," Journal of Ethics, last modified 2013, accessed March 12, 2020, 
https://journalofethics.ama-assn.org/article/shackling-and-separation-motherhood-prison/2013-09. 
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on social welfare programs. The First Step Act of 2018, federal criminal reform legislation, 
includes a provision that bans the shackling of pregnant women. 146 However, in state and county 
prison facilities, pregnant women are still being shackled during childbirth. The American Civil 
Liberties Union notes that twenty-three states still have not made the practice of shackling 
pregnant women illegal. 147 

Likewise, the threat of losing a child to the child welfare system is a powerful deterrent 
for pregnant women who are addicted to drugs. Pregnant women who seek prenatal care, drug 
treatment, or other general health care at public hospitals or clinics run the risk of being reported 
to government authorities if controlled substances are found in their system or the infants after 
birth. The punish becomes much more severe, often with them losing the child they are carrying 
and any other children they may have. 

Reproductive oppression is carried out, for example, through discriminatory foster care 
enforcement, criminalizing pregnancy, immigration restrictions, preventing LGBTQIA 
individuals from parenting, forced abortions for incarcerated women and the shackling of 
pregnant incarcerated women during childbirth. Stereotypes of the hyper-fertility of women of 
color have led to a variety of forms of medical discrimination, including coercive use of 
contraception, such long-acting hormonal methods of birth control like Depo Provera or 
Norplant. In 2013, the Center for Investigative Reporting found that at least 150 female prisoners 
in two California institutions were sterilized between 2006 and 2010, an example of California’s 


146 First Step Act of 2018, Public Law 115-391, 115 th Cong. (December 21, 2018). 

147 Lori Teresa Yearwood, "Pregnant and Shackled: Why Inmates Are Still Giving Birth Cuffed and Bound," 
theguardian.com, last modified 2020, accessed March 29, 2020, https://www.theguardian.com/us- 
news/2020/jan/24/shackled-pregnant-women-prisoners-birth. 
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long history of reproductive injustice and the ongoing legacy of eugenics. 149 The abuse took 
place in violation of state and federal laws, and with startling disregard for patient autonomy and 
established protocols of informed consent. No demographic data is available for the women 
sterilized. However, black and Latina women make us roughly fifty-six percent of the California 
prison population. White women comprise only thirty-nine percent of the prison population. 150 

Reproductive oppression is a means of selectively controlling the destiny of entire 
communities through the bodies of women and individuals, a newer and more subtle form of 
eugenics. Reproductive oppression that denies procreative liberty meets the genocidal standards 
outlined in the 1948 Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 
because it can be characterized as, “imposing measures intended to prevent births within the 
group, and forcibly transferring children of the group to another group.” 151 


149 Abby Ohlheiser, "California Prisons Were Illegally Sterilizing Female Inmates," The Atlantic, last modified 
2013, accessed January 2, 2020, https://www.theatlantic.eom/national/archive/2013/07/california-prisons- 
were-illegally-sterilizing-female-inmates/313591/. 

150 Jorge Rivas, "California Prisons Caught Sterilizing Female Inmates Without Approval," ABC News, last 
modified 2013, accessed January 7, 2020, https://abcnews.go.com/ABC_Univision/doctors-california-prisons- 
sterilized-female-inmates-authorizations/story?id=19610110. 

151 "United Nations Office on Genocide Prevention and the Responsibility to Protect," un.org, last modified 
1948, accessed January 2, 2020, https://www.un.org/en/genocideprevention/genocide.shtml. 
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It is not uncommon for reproductive health, reproductive rights, and reproductive justice 
to be conflated. There are, however, major differences between the three frameworks. They are 
complementary and all three are necessary to achieve true reproductive freedom. Figure 3 offers 
an illustration of the primary strategies across the three frameworks. 
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Figure 4 shows the primary actors and organizations across the three frameworks. Some 
organizations may operate across one or more frameworks. For example, Planned Parenthood 
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provides reproductive health services through its 501(c)(3) arm and does public policy and 
advocacy at the state and federal levels. 

Reproductive justice theory centers three interconnecting, core tenets that are grounded in 
the human right framework and black feminist thought: 1) the right to have a child, 2) the right 
not to have a child, and 3) the right to parent the child(ren) one has without fear of violence or 
harassment from individual or governmental actors. In 2007, SisterSong Women of Color 
Reproductive Justice Collective held its second national conference, “Let’s Talk About Sex,” 
laying the groundwork for expanding RJ theory to include the right to sexual pleasure. One of 
the central themes of the conference was the right to have sexual pleasure without procreation. 
Because abortion and family planning had been the primary foci of the reproductive health and 
rights movements, activists wanted to expand RJ theory to include the human right to sexual 
pleasure and create a pro-sex space within the reproductive health, rights, and justice 
movements. 152 By consensus, SisterSong’s management circle, which served as the 
organization’s governing body, affirmed the conference name. As an expansion of RJ theory, 
activists at the conference collaborated around further defining this fourth RJ pillar. 

The Right to Have a Child 

Reproductive justice is a theory that moves beyond the pro-life/pro-choice binary. The 
right to have a child is equally as important as the right to decide not to have a child. 
Reproductive justice addresses the impact of structural racism and white supremacy that preclude 
women from having healthy pregnancies, delivery outcomes free of complications, and even 


152 Loretta Ross, "Understanding Reproductive Justice: Transforming the Pro-Choice Movement," Off Our 
Backs, Vol. 36, no. 4 (2006): 14-19, accessed December 31, 2019, http://www.jstor.org/stable/20838711. 
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addressing infertility issues. It challenges dominant cultural social expectations about 
motherhood that rely on middle-class ideals of who should reproduce. The right to have a child 
includes women being able to make key decisions about their birthing experience, the right to 
receive support from a doula or midwife, and access to pre- and post-natal care. The praxis of RJ 
is advocating for women to have access to childbirth education, birth planning, prenatal nutrition, 
and pain management prior to and during childbirth. However, the support that women need does 
not end with the birth of the child. Reproductive justice also promotes postpartum support and 
breastfeeding through lactation support among other vital supports pregnant and parenting 
women need. 

The Right Not to Have a Child 

Like the right to have a child, the second principle of RJ is also much more 
comprehensive than just the right to have an abortion. It includes access to woman-controlled, 
barrier methods of contraception and the ability to access those methods free of force or 
coercion. The US history of sterilization abuse of women of color has taken on myriad forms and 
has been especially egregious. From the targeting of women deemed mentally incompetent to 
using sterilization and long-acting reversible methods of contraceptives (LARCS) as financial 
incentives to welfare recipients to control their childbearing, governmental and private actors 
have sought to rob poor women and women of color of their procreative ability. At the same 
time, anti-choice legislators have passed restrictive anti-abortion legislation to achieve a two-fold 
goal: 1) to punish poor women and women of color for becoming pregnant, and 2) to control the 
reproduction of white women by restricting their access to safe abortions. 
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From 1991 to 1994, Depo Provera (a three-month injectable) and Norplant (a sub-dermal 
implant) were used as both incentives and forms of punishment for poor women receiving 
monthly governmental assistance. Several state legislatures proposed mandates requiring women 
to receive Norplant as a condition of receiving welfare benefits. 195 Some states adopted 
maximum family caps for women receiving welfare benefits to prevent them from having 
additional children while receiving assistance. The amount of benefits they received was tied to 
the number of children they had when they were initially approved for assistance. 196 Unless a 
woman could prove that her pregnancy was a result of rape, incest, or failed birth control, no 
additional monthly assistance would be provided. States like Massachusetts and New Jersey did 
not repeal their family cap laws until 2019 and 2018, respectively. California discontinued its 
family cap in 2016. However, other states like Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, 

Tennessee, and Virginia still have this draconian law on the books. 197 

The RJ framework connects pregnancy prevention to the prevention of HIV/AIDS and 
other STIs. Reproductive justice advocates have argued that an unintended pregnancy is one risk 
factor in the reproductive lives of women. They stress the importance of dual contraception, 
especially given the high rates of HIV/AIDS among certain populations. However, until recently 
reproductive health and rights activists have focused their attention on reducing unintended 
pregnancies with little regard for the fact that most women, especially adolescents and younger 


195 Rachel Benson Gold, "Guarding Against Coercion While Ensuring Access: A Delicate Balance," 
Guttmacher Institute, last modified 2014, accessed January 5, 2020, 

https://www.guttmacher.org/gpr/2014/09/guarding-against-coercion-while-ensuring-access-delicate-balance. 

196 "Good Riddance to a Repugnant California Cap on Family Aid, "2016, Los Angeles Times, accessed January 
5, 2020, https://www.latimes.com/opinion/editorials/la-ed-maximum-family-grant-20160615-snap-story.html. 

197 Teresa Wiltz, "States are Repealing Laws that Cap Financial Aid to Low-Income Families,” Huffington 
Post, huffpost.com, last modified 2019, accessed January 5, 2020, https://www.huffpost.com/entry/family- 
welfare-caps-children-health_b_5ccc59fde4b03f72b0783374. 
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women, do not dual-contracept. When they do use a dual-method of contraception like a 
condom, it is still used to provide additional protection to prevent an unintended pregnancy and 
not to reduce the risk of contracting a STL 198 Thanks to the work of RJ groups like the Atlanta- 
based SisterLove, access to pre-exposure prophylaxis (PrEP) is being promoted as an effective 
HIV prevention for use with long-acting reversible methods of contraception. 200 

Finally, the second RJ principle advocates for access to both surgical and medical 
abortion. Reproductive justice recognizes that access to safe abortion is not merely about the 
“right” or “choice” to have an abortion. Roe v. Wade may have affirmed a woman’s 
constitutional right to have an abortion, but rights without access places abortion out of the reach 
for poor women, women of color, many undocumented immigrants, and young women. 
Additionally, a choice paradigm is insufficient because it implies a marketplace of options to 
which vulnerable women have little access. In addition, the number of abortion clinics and 
trained providers is still not on par with the need. There are an estimated 750 clinics in the US 
and approximately 64.2 million women of reproductive age who need access. 201 Women who 
live in rural areas are especially hard-pressed to access abortion services, often having to travel 
hundreds of miles to the nearest clinic. 

In an increasingly hostile political environment, the safety of abortion providers and 
clinic staff has become more and more relevant. The National Abortion Federation (NAF) 
reports that the incidences of clinic and provider harassment and violence is growing at an 


198 Julie Lemoine, MD et al., "Motivating Factors for Dual-Method Contraceptive Use Among Adolescents 
and Young Women: A Qualitative Investigation," Contraception, Vol. 96, no. 5 (2017), accessed January 5, 
2020, https://doi.Org/10.1016/j.contraception.2017.06.011. 

200 Pre-exposure prophylaxis or PrEP is a once daily pill HIV-negative individuals can take to prevent 
contracting the virus if they have sex with someone who is HIV-positive. See "HIV Risk Reduction Tool," 
cdc.gov, accessed January 5, 2020, https://www.cdc.gov/hivrisk/about_the_data.html. 

201 K. K. Rebecca Lai and Jugal K. Patel, "For Millions of American Women, Abortion Access is out of 
Reach," The New York Times, 2019, accessed January 5, 2020, 
https://www.nytimes.com/interactive/2019/05/31/us/abortion-clinics-map.html. 
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alarming rate. For example, there were 21,252 incidences of online hate speech targeting 
abortion providers; 3,038 acts of trespassing; and 99,409 incidences of picketing. 202 Groups like 
NAF and Feminist Majority Foundation consult with clinics and providers on safety precaution 
and security best practices to help them feel safe at home and at work. Physicians for 
Reproductive Health’s Partnership for Abortion Provider Safety (PAPS) offers physicians, clinic 
administrators, clinicians, and frontline clinic staff safety and security resources through a digital 
website. PAPS applies a reproductive justice lens to provider safety, arguing that providers have 
a human right to work in their chosen profession, free from fear of violence and harassment. 
PAPS is also one of the few programs that is addressing the unique forms of violence and 
harassment experienced by providers of color. Anti-choice proponents spew racialized vitriol at 
providers of color, especially black providers, accusing them of participating in acts of genocide 
by providing abortions. Oftentimes, these attacks will incorporate religious references, accusing 
physicians and clinic staff of killing future black leaders. 

Finally, the recent bans on abortion proposed by several state legislatures, along with the 
appointment of two conservative Supreme Court Justices, Neil Gorsuch and Brett Kavanaugh 
makes the possibility of the US Supreme Court overturning Roe much more of a reality. 203 
Reproductive health, rights, and justice advocates are strategizing around keeping abortion 
accessible should Roe get overturned. One strategy is self-managed abortion (SMA) using 


202 National Abortion Federation, “2018 Violence and Disruption Statistics,” 2019, accessed January 5, 2020, 
https://prochoice.org/wp-content/uploads/2018-Anti-Abortion-Violence-and-Dismption.pdf. 

203 In 2019, Alabama, Georgia, Utah, Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi all 
passed some form of a ban on abortion. For example, Louisiana banned abortions after a fetal heartbeat is 
detected. Alabama’s Human Life Protection Act sought to ban almost all abortions, with no exceptions for rape 
or incest. A woman could only receive an abortion if the pregnancy posed a serious health risk. A federal judge 
issued a temporary injunction against the ban, writing that it "violates the right of an individual to privacy, to 
make choices central to personal dignity and autonomy." See Caroline Kelly, "Federal Judge Blocks Alabama's 
Near-Total Abortion Ban," CNN, last modified 2019, accessed January 6, 2020, 
https://www.cnn.com/2019/10/29/politics/alabama-abortion-ban-blocked/index.html. 
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medical abortion. 204 SMA is an abortion done by a woman on her own, without the formal 
assistance of a trained medical professional. There are two possible options available, using 
mifepristone and misoprostol or just misoprostol. The first option, using both drugs, has a ninety- 
five percent efficacy rate. The second option, using only misoprostol, has an efficacy rate of 
approximately eighty-five percent. Both options are simple enough to use with some instruction. 
A woman would be able to have an abortion in the comfort of her home without having to travel 
to the nearest clinic and risk encountering harassment and violence from anti-abortion protesters. 
Around the world, more women are using one of the above SMA options to have an abortion. In 
the US, mifepristone is regulated by a Food and Drug Administration-imposed Risk Evaluation 
and Mitigation Strategy (REMS). This means the pill can only be distributed to registered 
medical providers who then prescribe it to a patient. Given the limited risks associated with using 
mifepristone various medical associations including the American Medical Association and the 
American College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists support lifting the REMS restriction. 

Several issues with SMA have arisen that are related to who has access. In the US, 
mifepristone and misoprostol together can be as much as $800, depending upon a woman’s 
geographic location. Currently, the prescribed dosage regimen is to use both pills. However, with 
its 85% efficacy rate, misoprostol could be a less costly alternative. The regimen requires a 
woman to take twelve pills (four every thirty minutes). 205 In order to use it for SMA, a woman 
would have to obtain the pills through other measures, such as ordering them from the internet. 


204 A woman can get a medical abortion up to ten weeks after the first day of her last menstrual period. A 
medical abortion is a two-step process using two pills. The first pill, mifepristone, blocks the formation of 
progesterone and breaks down the lining of the uterus. Approximately 24-48 hours later, misoprostol is taken, 
which causes the uterus to contract and expel its contents. 

205 Woi'ij Health Organization, Clinical Practice Handbook for Safe Abortion (World Health Organization, 
2014), accessed January 6, 2020, 

https ://apps. who.int/iris/bitstream/handle/10665/97415/9789241548717_eng.pdf ;j sessionid= 1D02EA9 AA5371 
7641E3A5AA252554587?sequence=l. 
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Obvious risks include, not receiving the pills or receiving the wrong pills and having the package 
tracked by authorities, putting the woman at risk of being confronted by law enforcement. 
Reproductive justice activists are working to raise public awareness about SMA as a step 
towards making mifepristone and misoprostol available and affordable. 

The Right to Parent the Child(ren) One Already Has 

The right to parent the child(ren) one already has encompasses providing families with 
the social and economic supports they need so that families can do more than just survive, but 
thrive. This includes receiving living wages, access to clean water, healthy food, and affordable 
housing. It also includes living in areas that are free from environmental toxins. A study done by 
researchers at the University of Utah showed that children in the US are exposed to numerous air 
pollutants and other harmful toxins at schools and in the communities where they live. Children 
who live in urban areas experience some of the greatest exposure, which has been linked to 
multiple brain-related problems impacting their ability to learn. They study found that ten of the 
school counties with the highest levels of toxins had populations of students of color of more 
than twenty percent. 206 Children attending schools in New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Jersey 
City, and Camden in New Jersey were at greater risk. Schools in some of these areas have been 
built near toxic waste sites, factories, or are near areas with heavy noise pollution. 207 The study 
also found that many of these schools are located near major roads and in some instances, are 
built on top of toxic land, with some even having traces of lead in the drinking water. 208 


206 Sara E. Grineski and Timothy W. Collins, "Geographic and Social Disparities in Exposure to Air 
Neurotoxicants at U.S. Public Schools," Environmental Research 161 (2018): 580-587. 

207 Ibid. 

208 Ibid. 
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In 2017, seventeen percent of children in the US live in food insecure areas, meaning 
there was not enough food to adequately meet their nutritional needs so they can live an active, 
healthy life. 209 Working families who do not qualify for governmental food assistance programs 
experience some of the greatest challenges to accessing food. Several factors can plunge a family 
into a food insecurity situation. A layoff or being fired, a major illness befalling a working 
family member, or an unexpected expense like a car repair or major medical bills can all 
contribute to a family not have the economic resources to keep food on the table. 

Living free from violence in communities and free from state-based violence from local 
law enforcement is also vital for a family to thrive. This includes the racial profiling of black and 
brown bodies by law enforcement through routine traffic stops or stop and frisk and/or “stop and 
identify” laws. 210 Black immigrants also risk violence from immigration authorities. Families 
thriving also includes living free from intimate partner and domestic violence, sexual assault and 
sexual abuse, and elder abuse. 

The Right to Sexual Pleasure 

As discussed earlier, RJ activists began to expand the theory to include the right to sexual 
pleasure with SisterSong’s second national conference in Chicago called “Let’s Talk About 
Sex.” One of the central themes of the conference was the right to have sexual pleasure without 
procreation. Because abortion and family planning had been the primary foci of the reproductive 
health and rights movements, activists wanted to expand RJ theory to include the human right to 


209 Gaby Galvin, "These Counties Have the Highest Rates of Food Insecurity Among Children," U.S. News & 
World Report, 2019, accessed January 6, 2020, https://www.usnews.com/news/healthiest- 
communities/slideshows/10-counties-with-highest-rates-of-child-food-insecurity. 

210 “Stop and Identify” laws allow law enforcement to detain and demand proof if identify of someone is 
suspected of committing a crime or that they are about to commit a crime. 
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sexual pleasure and create a pro-sex space within the reproductive health, rights, and justice 
movements. 211 Groups l ik e SisterLove and Black Women for Reproductive Justice (BWRJ), 212 
an organization that was based in Chicago, made sex education and sexual pleasure core 
strategies of their mission. SisterLove has conducted Healthy Love Workshops (HLW) for black 
women since 1989. The HLW is a CDC evaluated interactive prevention program designed to 
educate black women about safer sex practices, HIV/AIDS awareness, and risk reduction. 213 
BWRJ’s safer sex educational curriculum and training was called “Safer Sex Educational 
Experiences” (SSEX) and was modeled after SisterLove’s HLW. SSEX workshops taught 
individuals not only about HIV/AIDS and STI prevention and transmission, but BWRJ discussed 
sexual pleasure and healthy intimacy. BWRJ offered facilitator trainings for black women so 
they could educate family members and friends about safer sex and healthy love practices. 


Respectability Through a Conspiracy of Silence 

The black community has maintained a conspiracy of silence around sexuality. There was 

a period, shortly after emancipation, where black men and women could freely act upon their 

existence as sexual beings. Philosopher and political activist, Angela Davis observes, 

Lor the first time in the history of the African presence in North America, masses 
of black women and men were in a position to make autonomous decisions 
regarding their sexual partnerships.... Sexuality.. .was one of the most tangible 
domains in which emancipations was acted upon. 214 


211 Loretta Ross, "Understanding Reproductive Justice: Transforming the Pro-Choice Movement," Off Our 
Backs, Vol. 36, no. 4 (2006): 14-19, accessed December 31, 2019, http://www.jstor.org/stable/20838711. 

212 Founded in 1996 by Toni Bond and Winnette Willis, Black Women for Reproductive Justice was the first 
black women’s RJ organization in the country. The organization closed its doors in September, 2011 due to 
lack of funding. See Black Women for Reproductive Justice, "BWRJ Health Education," last modified 2012, 
accessed January 1, 2020, https://bwrj.wordpress.com/category/ssex/. 

213 SisterLove, Inc., "Healthy Love Workshop," sisterlove.org, last modified 2018, accessed January 1, 2020, 
https://www.sisterlove.org/healthy-love-program. 

214 Angela Y. Davis, Blues Legacies and Black Feminism (New York: Vintage Books, 1999), 4. 
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Sovereignty of the black body may have come with emancipation, but respectability 
politics, albeit owing to the bodily violations black women experienced, brought boundaries and 
constraints. The historical degradation of black bodies through slavery, the Jim Crow era, and the 
myths and stereotypes perpetuated about black women’s promiscuity and hyperfertility prompted 
black women to take on Victorian notions of womanhood. As religious historian Evelyn Brooks 
Higginbotham notes, as an act of resistance to white supremacy, black Baptist women in the 
early 1900’s sought to create an image of black people, especially black women that embraced 
dominant American moral ideals. 215 The effort to infuse self-respect, morality, professionalism, 
and intellectualism was about more than conforming to American ideals of morality. It was also 
seen as a strategy to motivate the black working poor to change what upper-class blacks 
perceived as negative behaviors and attitudes. 216 The politics of respectability was not about 
mimicking the behavioral norms of white America. It was a political strategy of resistance 
against structural racism and sexism. For black Baptist women, modeling proper behavior and 
morals went hand-in-hand with the political activism they were engaged in to seek liberation, 
equality, and justice for black people. 217 Alongside racist images of the dangerous, sexual 
depraved black man were representations of the wanton and sexually lascivious black woman. In 
the minds of white America, there was no such thing as a virtuous black woman, not even among 
those who were educated and members of the upper class. 218 

While respectability politics was used as a strategy of racial uplift and social resistance, it 
failed to affirm black women as fully human, self-autonomous sexual beings and led to a form of 
respectability norms applied to black women’s sexual behavior that placed them under two 

215 Higginbotham, Righteous Discontent, 186. 

216 Ibid., 187. 

217 Ibid. 

218 Ibid., 190. 
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classifications: the good black woman or the bad black woman. It is against this backdrop that 
the conspiracy of shame and silence about black women’s sexuality has flourished in the black 
church. Black women have had to hide their sexual desires from the black church. Scholar 
Brittney Cooper notes that early race women made their experiences with bodily violations 
public but it was with the knowledge that discussions about the black female body and sexuality 
could and would be reduced to representations of the sexual deviancy of black people, especially 
black women, by white America. Placing them further at risk of sexual violence. 219 There were 
few spaces where they could have frank discourse about what it meant to be black women who 
were sexual beings, desiring and experiencing sexual pleasure. It is that lack of sexually- 
affirming and protected spaces that helped to create, I believe, the culture of shame around black 
women and sexuality, which the black church has reinforced. It is in this spirit that the 
progenitors of RJ expanded the theory to include sexual pleasure. 

As we were planning SisterSong’s second national conference, we drew upon the 
legacies of the blues women that Davis so eloquently described in Blues Legacies like Bessie 
Smith, Billie Holiday, and Gertrude “Ma” Rainey and searched for their twenty-first century 
contemporaries who would resonate with the younger generation of RJ activists attending the 
conference. Like the blues genre, hip hop articulates a level of freedom and self-expression that 
is unapologetic in how it discusses sexuality. We wanted a black feminist mantra that stood 
firmly behind efforts to dismantle racism, sexism, classism, and LBGTQIA equality and access. 

We settled on a song by the black female group, Salt-n-Pepa called “Let’s Talk About 
Sex.” The group wrote the song to promote safe sex, to acknowledge sex as a natural part of life, 
and as a commentary about the HIV/AIDS pandemic. The lyrics in Salt-n-Pepa’s song provided 

219 Brittney C. Cooper, Beyond Respectability: The Intellectual Thought of Race (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 2017), 94. 
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an important context for comprehensive sexuality education and spoke to our goal of creating a 

pro-sex space for the conference: 

Let's talk about sex for now to the people at home or in the crowd 

It keeps coming up anyhow 

Don't decoy, avoid, or make void the topic 

Cuz that ain't gonna stop it 

Now we talk about sex on the radio and video shows 

Many will know anything goes 

Let's tell it how it is, and how it could be 

How it was, and of course, how it should be 

Those who think it's dirty have a choice 

Pick up the needle, press pause, or turn the radio off 

Will that stop us, Pep? I doubt it 

All right then, come on, Spin 220 

We wanted to impart the message that society’s silence will not stop people from having sex. We 
also wanted to make the statement that sex was good and pleasurable, created for humans to 
embrace and enjoy. 

Younger reproductive justice activists have broadened the right to sexual pleasure 
analysis to include fluidity of sexuality, gender nonconformity, and even the re-appropriation of 
terms and labels about women that make some older black feminists visibly cringe. They are re- 
appropriating what it means to be a “bad bitch” and some use the term bitch to refer to each other 
as a term of endearment. There are also tensions. Black feminists from the second wave often 
feel disregarded and that the new generation of third and fourth wave feminists would rather 
reinvent the wheel than consult with older Black feminists for wisdom. Third wave feminists say 
they respect older Black feminists, but that they want to explore the contradictions of their lives 
that include loving men and women, explore their sexuality across the spectrum, and embrace 
hip hop, gangsta rap, and trap music, twerk their bodies, go to strip clubs, and be on the 
frontlines advocating to end reproductive and sexual oppression. 


220 Salt-n-Pepa, “Let's Talk About Sex,” Blacks' Magic, Next Plateau, 1990. 
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The new generation of RJ activists are challenging their foremothers to be open to them 
expanding the analysis to create their own lasting legacies. That legacy includes creating the 
spaces for sexual violence survivors to publicly name their perpetrators through #MeToo, 
claiming their right to present their bodies as their spirit guides them, challenging gender binaries 
by calling out cisgendered heteronormativity, and even troubling the use of the term “woman,” 
sometimes demanding that it not be used because it excludes transwomen and confirms to gender 
binaries. 

Individual Human Rights and Governmental Obligations 

Reproductive justice theory offers reproductive justice activists a framework for 
expanding the discourse beyond what they are against and instead, discusses what conditions are 
needed to ensure that people are able to be reproductively and sexually healthy, have healthy 
families, and live in healthy communities. The four human rights values of RJ: the right not to 
have a child, the right to have a child, the right to parent the child(ren) one already has, and the 
right to sexual pleasure, are based on the human right to make personal decisions about one’s life 
and the obligation of governments and society to ensure the conditions exists for individuals to 
realize the human rights values of RJ. 221 For example, RJ theory sees the right to have a child 
through access to safe abortion as both a negative and positive human right. The state has a 
negative duty not to interfere with an individual’s right to decide not to have a child. But merely 
the right to use contraceptives to control one’s fertility and the right to decide to have an abortion 
are not enough. 


221 Loretta J. Ross et al., Radical Reproductive Justice: Foundation, Theory, Practice, Critique (New York: 
The Feminist Press at the City University of New York, 2017), 14. 
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A key aspect of the human right to control one’s fertility places a positive duty on the 
government that goes beyond not interfering with an individual exercising their right not to have 
a child. The government’s positive duty is to ensure that those individuals who do not want to 
have a child are not forced to be pregnant and to parent a child. In order to do that, the 
government must ensure that individuals who do not want to become pregnant have reasonable 
access to contraceptives to control their fertility. The government can fulfill this obligation by 
including access to contraceptive in national health plans. For example, most plans under the 
Patient Protection and Affordable Care Act signed into law in 2010 by President Obama provide 
coverage for contraception at little or no cost. 222 

In 2019, the Trump administration made changes to Title X that impact the ability of 
physicians to provide quality care to their patients. The new rule restricts providers from giving 
patients information and referrals about abortion care as a pregnancy option, redirects funds for 
evidenced-based contraceptive methods to more faith-based organizations that promote fertility 
awareness and abstinence-only methods of family planning, and withholds funds from providers 
that offer comprehensive family planning services like abortion care. 223 These changes impact 
one of the nation’s largest family planning providers, Planned Parenthood, which in addition to 
providing contraceptives, also does HIV and other STI screenings, offers well-woman care, 
mammograms for early breast cancer detection, and annual pap smear screenings. 


222 Title X, the federal grant program that provides family planning and other preventative services to low- 
income individuals, was enacted by President Richard Nixon in 1970. Title X provides health care to low- 
income families or uninsured individuals including those who do not qualify for Medicaid. 

223 U.S. Department of Health & Human Services, "Fact Sheet: Final Title X Rule Detailing Family Planning 
Grant Program," HHS.Gov, last modified 2019, accessed February 17, 2020, 

https://www.hhs.gov/about/news/2019/02/22/fact-sheet-final-title-x-rule-detailing-family-planning-grant- 

program.html. 
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These changes were made under the guise of protecting the religious freedoms and 
conscience of health care providers by eliminating the requirement for them to counsel on and 
refer for abortion. However, in doing so, the government has violated its positive and negative 
duties of care. Counseling on pregnancy options, including abortion and providing referrals to 
providers who will offer abortion care falls under a minimum standard of care under 
reproductive justice. Thus, the government has amended the rules of Title X in such a way that it 
encroaches upon the negative rights of pregnant individuals to decide whether to carry a 
pregnancy to term by imposing the government’s preferences onto individuals. If they do not 
have access to the counseling, information, referrals to providers then individuals are not enabled 
to make the decisions that will be in their own best interests. 

Another example of a negative right is that the government cannot tell a woman whether 
to have an abortion. However, given that the right to choose to have an abortion is protected 
under the US Constitution, from an RJ perspective, the government has both a positive duty to 
create the enabling conditions for this individual decision. The government has the obligation 
through regulations to make abortion services safe, affordable, and accessible. It also has a 
negative duty not to interfere with that right through undue and burdensome government 
restrictions that make it impossible for women to realize that right. 

Likewise, with the human right to decide to have a child, RJ argues that there are both 
positive and negative duties and rights that must be applied here. In the case of black women, 
there are significant health disparities that interfere with their ability to have healthy pregnancies. 
The CDC reports that black women die of pregnancy-related causes at a rate of 3.3 times higher 
than white women. 224 While the government cannot tell a woman to become pregnant, it does 

224 Emily E. Petersen, M.D. et al., "Vital Signs: Pregnancy-Related Deaths, United States, 2011-2015, and 
Strategies for Prevention, 13 States, 2013—2017," Morbidity and Mortality Weekly Report, Centers for Disease 
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have a responsibility to make sure maternal health care is safe, affordable, and accessible. In the 
unique health disparity facing black women and maternal mortality and morbidity, through an RJ 
analysis, the government also failed in fulfilling its positive duty to investigate why the 
conditions exist that contribute to black maternal health disparities and to correct them. The 
reasons why black women have such higher rates are far more complicated and have everything 
to do with the lived experiences associated with being a black woman in the US. Issues like 
diabetes, hypertension, and cardiovascular disease all contribute to the higher maternal 
disparities and risks for black women. However, what complicates these disparities are the social 
conditions associated with the lived experiences of black women, what has been called the Social 
Determinants of Health. 225 Long held myths and stereotypes about black women and their ability 
to, for example, tolerate extreme levels of pain or their ability or alleged unwillingness to comply 
with the medical advice of providers all contribute to the high rates of maternal mortality. 
Oftentimes, when black women present to their provider with complaints of pain they are not 
taken seriously and simply told to take pain medications which only mask what can be more 
severe pregnancy-related complications. 

One way to eliminate the stark racial disparities in the fields of sexual and reproductive 
health is for the government to develop a standardized system of collecting data on black 
maternal and infant deaths in the US. 226 However, the US has not moved to develop that 


Control, last modified 2019, accessed December 27, 2019, 

https://www.cdc.gov/mmwr/volumes/68/wr/mm6818e 1 .htm?s_cid=mm6818e l_w. 

225 Samantha Artiga and Elizabeth Hinton, “Beyond Health Care: The Role of Social Determinants of Health in 
Promoting Health and Health Equity,” May 10, 2018, https://www.kff.org/disparities-policy/issue- 
brief/beyond-health-care-the-role-of-social-determinants-in-promoting-health-and-health-equity/, accessed 
February 19, 2020. 

226 Linda Villarosa, "Why America’s Black Mothers and Babies are in a Life-or-Death Crisis," The New York 
Times, nytimes.com, last modified 2018, accessed February 6, 2020, 
https://www.nytimes.eom/2018/04/l 1/magazine/black-mothers-babies-death-maternal- 
mortality.html?action=click&module=RelatedLinks&pgtype=Article. 
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mechanism. Here again, the US has failed to fulfill its positive duty to identify the specific health 
disparities and associated risks that lead to pregnancy-related deaths of black women. Black 
women are often faced with a health care quandary because they live with unique health risks 
and disparities that contribute to pregnancy-related complications and deaths, and they frequently 
cannot access abortion care. So, not only does the government fail in its positive duty to ensure a 
minimal quality of life by supporting the conditions necessary for black women to have healthy 
pregnancies and outcomes, it violates black women’s right to make decisions about their 
procreative liberty not to have a child by failing to fund abortion services for women dependent 
on the federal government for medical insurance, i.e., the Hyde Amendment, as previously 
explained. 

At the heart of black women’s maternal health disparities is societal and systemic racism, 
which contributes to the psychological and physiological stress that can cause pregnancy-related 
deaths from hypertension and pre-eclampsia. Those societal and systemic racial factors cross 
class lines for black women. When tennis star Serena Williams discussed her own pregnancy- 
related complications, the adverse effects of systemic racism resounded loud and clear. 227 
Williams, who delivered her first pregnancy through C-section, had a history of pulmonary 
embolism, sudden blockage of an artery in the lung by a blood clot. 228 Williams says she was 
literally gasping for breath and telling the medical personnel she had a history of the disorder. 229 
Williams’s concerns were ignored because black women are not trusted to have intimate 
knowledge of their bodies. It was not until Williams’s symptoms became more severe that 
medical personnel finally heeded her calls to treat the pulmonary embolism. 


227 Villarosa, "Why America’s Black Mothers.” 

228 Ibid. 

229 Ibid. 
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In the case of access to assisted reproductive technology (ART), the argument for the 
government’s duties and black women’s right to access the technology is less clear, which could 
be why the RJ movement has paid less attention to ART. The primary impetus for the creation of 
BWHI in 1984 was the lack of research on black women’s health issues, such as fibroids which 
increased the rates of infertility and hysterectomies among black women. A primary focus of 
BWHI has been to put pressure on the government to conduct research on the unique health 
disparities of black women. Still, infertility is a pressing issue for black women. While it is not 
the government’s business to tell or force black women to become pregnant, the right to have a 
child is an extension of human rights. The question becomes to what extent does the government 
hold any responsibility for making that possible? Even further, to what extent does the 
government hold a positive duty to not only make having a child possible but also to make it 
possible for black women to have children to whom they have a biological connection? 
Additionally, what responsibility does the government hold when other options exist like 
adoption? 

Like ART, adoption is an individual choice, which the government holds no role in 
dictating. However, the state does have both a role and a responsibility to figure out how to make 
adoption and foster care systems more adequately meet the needs of the children under their care. 
And, to that end, it also holds some responsibility for ensuring the conditions exists that make it 
possible for children to be able to be adopted and safely cared for before and after adoption. 

The issue of adoption within the black community is challenging, as well. One of the 
women from my interviews, Anika, pointed out that when she became pregnant as a teenager, 
her mother was against abortion, but her father supported it as an option. What he did not support 
was placing the child up for adoption by someone outside the family. This is not an uncommon 
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sentiment within the black community. Kinship adoption is a common option within the black 
community where grandmothers, aunts, and other extended family members step up to assume 
the care of black children within the family. 230 

The foster care and adoption systems within the black community are riddled with 
numerous complicating factors. There is a deep distrust of the child welfare system within the 
black community and for good reason. The child welfare system has a history of punishing 
families of color, especially black families. Rather than working to keep them together, the 
experience in the black community has been one fraught with separation. Legal scholar Dorothy 
Roberts, who has written extensively on the child welfare system, argues that the child welfare 
system has been more of an adversarial legal system that has played a leading role in the 
separation of black families. 231 Poor black families are often subjected to extensive monitoring 
and surveillance, calling the parenting skills of black parents, especially black mothers into 
question. 232 Nationwide, black children make up twenty-three percent of the 442,995 children in 


230 1 assumed legal guardianship for a thirteen year old cousin for five years after her mother was unable to 
provide housing and support for her daughter. Placing her daughter up for adoption or relinquishing custody of 
her daughter to child welfare was never considered as an option. What my aunt did know was that she could no 
longer take care of her daughter. The family home in Chicago my aunt resided in, that was owned by my 
grandmother, was being sold because my grandmother had developed severe dementia and was no longer able 
to manage the upkeep and maintenance of the house. My aunt was also disabled and unable to maintain the 
house. Thus, the decision was made to place my grandmother in the care of an aunt who lived in another state. 
My aunt did not work and relied on monthly public assistance. Because the decision to sell my grandmother’s 
home had to be made quickly, there was very little time for my disabled aunt to go through the long, arduous 
process of obtaining alternative housing. My aunt discovered that the waiting period for subsidized housing 
was significantly shorter in Minneapolis. She was able to quickly get on the wait list but discovered that she 
would not be able to secure housing for several months. With the selling of my grandmother’s house occurring 
within a matter of weeks, my aunt had to move to Minneapolis to expedite the process of securing housing 
because she need to physically live in the state in order to obtain housing. That also meant that she had to live 
in a shelter for a period of time until her name came up on the wait list. I agreed to take custody of my cousin 
rather than allow her to live in a shelter. While I offered to house my aunt as well, she would not have been 
able to add her name to the wait list while she resided in Chicago. 

231 Dorothy Roberts and Lisa Sangoi, "Black Families Matter: How the Child Welfare System Punishes Poor 
Families of Color," The Appeal, last modified 2018, accessed February 11, 2020, https://theappeal.org/black- 
families-matter-how-the-child-welfare-system-punishes-poor-families-of-color-33ad20e2882e/. 

232 Ibid. 
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foster care. 23 . Black children are placed in the child welfare system for a variety of reasons 
including, family poverty, physical or mental health challenges of the parent, or a determination 
that a child’s physical or emotional well-being is jeopardy. 234 

Similarly, potential black parents seeking adoption have their lives scrutinized in very 
different ways than potential white adoptive parents. The adoption process begins with a home 
study “to ensure both that adoption practices are ethical and that prospective adoptive parents are 
eligible and suited to adopt.” 235 The home study can be intrusive and culturally insensitive. 
Questions are asked about the perspective parents’ personal history, intimate relationship history, 
income level, family and extended relationships, etc. Given the historical practice of 
investigating and scrutinizing the personal lives of black women by governmental welfare 
agencies, the home study can feel more like a negative form of social judgment about how black 
women live their lives and the decisions they make. 

The cost factor associated with adoption can also be prohibitive for black adoptive 
parents. There are more black children in the foster care system awaiting adoption, and the costs 
associated with adopting a black child are significantly less. However, coming up with an 
average cost of $17,000 to cover the legal fees and other associated adoption fees can still be 
cost-prohibitive. To that end, the RJ movement must also grapple with whether the government 
has a positive duty to create the conditions for black women to be able to become adoptive 
parents. 


233 Daniel Heimpel, "Minnesota Latest Flashpoint in National Reckoning of Foster Care's Role in Breaking Up 
Black Families," The Chronicle of Social Change, last modified 2019, accessed February 18, 2020, 
https://chronicleofsocialchange.org/race/minnesota-wrestles-with-foster-cares-role-in-breaking-up-black- 
families/33681. 

234 Cherise A. Harris and Kristie A. Ford, “'Where’s Your Man?': Intersectionality in the Adoption Stories of 
Two Black, Single, Female Sociologists," Michigan Family Review, Vol. 21, no. 1 (2017), accessed February 
19, 2020, https://quod.lib.umich.edU/m/mfr/4919087.0021.103/?rgn=main;view=fulltext. 

235 Ibid. 
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The third pillar of RJ addresses the right to raise children with the social and economic 
supports they need to not just survive, but to thrive and to live free from fear of violence by 
governmental and private actors. Again, this third pillar is viewed by RJ advocates as both a 
positive and a negative right. The excessive monitoring and surveillance of black and brown 
people, stop and frisk laws that target young black and brown men, targeted incarceration of 
people of color, all violate the negative rights of individuals to live their lives without 
interference from the government in ways that violate their personal liberties. 

The RJ movement has connected this third pillar to the Black Lives Matter movement, 
for example, by framing the loss of children of color at the hands of state-based violence as both 
an RJ issue and a form of reproductive loss through police brutality. In the murder of Trayvon 
Martin in 2012, a seventeen year old black teenager, for example, there was a secondary loss 
when the man who killed Martin, George Zimmerman was allowed to go free. 236 Zimmerman 
interfered with Martin’s human right to life and to live free from racial discrimination, both 
negative rights which Zimmerman violated. In the case of the state of Florida, which has a Stand 
Your Ground statute on its books allowing for deadly force in self-defense, it ignores the white 
privilege embedded within its law, which targets and interferes with the positive right to welfare 
and safety and the right to life of black and brown people. 237 Furthermore, Florida, as well as 


236 George Zimmerman was a neighborhood watch volunteer who was acquitted of homicide charges in the 
2012 after fatal shooting an unarmed 17 year old, Trayvon Martin in Sanford, FL. 

237 Florida is one of thirty states with Stand Your Ground laws. California, Illinois, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Virginia, and Washington permit the use of deadly force in self-defense in public with no duty to retreat 
through a combination of statutes, judicial decisions, and/or jury instructions. See “Stand Your Ground” 
Laws," Gifford’s Law Center to Prevent Gun Violence, last modified 2018, accessed February 15, 2020, 
https://lawcenter.giffords.org/gun-laws/policy-areas/guns-in-public/stand-your-ground-laws/. 
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states with similar laws, has an obligation to examine the impact of these policies and how they 
affect people of color in racially discriminatory ways. 238 

Where disparities are found, the state then has an obligation to revise those laws. 
However, states with hardcore Stand Your Ground laws have become even more resolute in their 
refusal to provide a minimal standard of living. For example, in 2019, Florida expanded its Stand 
Your Ground statute to protect law enforcement, “grant police immunity from arrest, criminal 
prosecution, and a jury trial” if they claim the homicide was justifiable and was an act of self- 
defense. 239 This immunity from scrutiny applies even with there is clear evidence to the contrary, 
that a clear case of threat did not exist. 

In contrast, when Marissa Alexander fought off her ex-husband who violated a 
restraining order to batter her, she was not afforded the use of the Stand Your Ground defense. In 
May 2012, 31 year old Marissa Alexander, a black mother, was prosecuted for aggravated 
assault with a lethal weapon and received a mandatory minimum sentence of 20 years in prison 
because she fired a warning shot after her husband attacked her and threatened to kill her on 
August 1, 2010, in Jacksonville, Florida. Not only was Marissa Alexander denied the rights 
George Zimmerman was afforded, she lost custody of her children to her abusive husband, 
another violation of reproductive justice tenets. It was a failure of the government to positively 
protect her right to self-defense. 

Reproductive justice advocates also argue that every human being has the right to sexual 
pleasure. The right to sexual pleasure can likewise be seen as both a positive and negative right. 

238 Alison Leal Parker, "Dispatches: Lessons from The Trayvon Martin Case," Human Rights Watch, last 
modified 2013, accessed February 18, 2020, https://www.hrw.org/news/2013/07/23/dispatches-lessons- 
trayvon-martin-case. 

239 Caroline Light and David Schoen, "Florida’s ‘Stand Your Ground’ Law Just Got Even Worse," Slate, 2019, 
accessed February 18, 2020, https://slate.com/news-and-politics/2019/01/florida-stand-your-ground-law-just- 
got-way-worse.html. 
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In fulfilling its duty to ensure a minimal standard of health care, the state thus has a positive 
obligation to provide comprehensive, evidence-based sexuality education that includes 
information and education about sexual pleasure as a part of human sexuality. According to the 
Guttmacher Institute, only thirty-nine states and the District of Columbia mandate sex education 
and/or HIV education. 240 Thirty states and the District of Columbia mandate that when sex 
education is provided, minimum general requirements must be met around sex and HIV 
education. 241 Only seventeen states require that the curriculum be medically and scientifically 
accurate. 242 Only three states prohibit the sex education programs from promoting religion. 243 
There are also variances with respect to the actual content covered within sex education 
programs across the states. For example, twenty states and the District of Columbia require 
information about contraception to be provided. 244 Thirty-nine states and the District of 
Columbia require that information on abstinence be provided. 24? Twenty-nine of those states 
require that abstinence is stressed. 246 Nineteen states require instruction on the importance of 
being married before sexual activity. 247 Only ten states require that sex education curricula are 
inclusive of sexual orientation. 248 Seven states require that only negative information is to be 
provided about homosexuality and emphasize heterosexuality positively. 249 

Given the higher rates of HIV and other STIs in the black community, the government 
has an even greater positive duty to provide comprehensive, evidenced-based sex education. 


240 Guttmacher Institute, "Sex and HIV Education," last modified 2020, accessed February 18, 2020, 
https://www.guttmacher.org/state-policy/explore/sex-and-hiv-education. 

241 Ibid. 

242 Ibid. 

243 Ibid. 

244 Ibid. 

245 Ibid. 

246 Ibid. 

247 Ibid. 

248 Ibid. 

249 Ibid. 
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Thus, the government’s responsibility goes beyond not transgressing the negative rights of 
individuals by interfering with their right to sexual pleasure. RJ theory argues that while the 
government must not cause any harm, if it is going to provide sex education, it has an obligation 
to ensure that sex education curricula presented in schools provide comprehensive information 
that empowers young people to make healthy, responsible decisions about their sexuality. Thus, 
curricula that only promote abstinence, provide negative information about the LBGTQIA 
lifestyles, omit information about all pregnancy options including abortion, and promote sexual 
activity between only a man and a woman violates the negative rights of young people, 
especially. It places an undue burden on young people to try to obtain the comprehensive, 
medically and scientifically accurate information they need to make informed, responsible 
decisions about reproduction and sexuality. In addition, it also places an undue burden on those 
parents who want their children to receive comprehensive sexuality education who now must 
find other resources of information to supplement the incomplete information their children are 
receiving. Those parents who do not want their children to receive comprehensive sexuality 
education have the option of opting their children out of these programs, but the parents who 
want their children to be fully informed have no such option if their child is in a sex education 
program that does not provide comprehensive evidence-based sexuality education. 

The ability of reproductive justice theory to make the intersectional connections between 
the human rights framework and women’s reproductive and sexual lives makes it possible to 
show both the positive and negative rights, duties, and obligations of the state, non-state actors, 
and individuals because it is not a theory based on an individual rights model but is based on the 
collective responsibilities of the individual and community. It addresses governmental and 
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corporate responsibilities, as well as offers the potential for developing expansive moral, 

political, and legal analyses utilizing the human rights framework. 

It is important to note, however, that RJ has its critics. Some social justice activists point 

out that there is a false promise in RJ theory and its use of the human rights framework. Given 

that the US has failed to ratify various human rights treaties it is difficult to hold the US 

government accountable to the standards outlined in these documents. 250 Because RJ is not 

strictly a U.S. phenomenon, it has been a successful strategy used by global activists. 

Some critics further point out that the US uses human rights language when it negotiates 

diplomatic demands but continues to be in violation of human rights standards domestically. 

However, as RJ co-founder Loretta Ross points out, 

That the United States sometimes uses language of human rights in diplomatic 
demands while violating such standards domestically is not a reason for 
complacency. Rather, this inconsistency is a challenge only US activists can 
uniquely address.... [T]he human rights framework “is much more expansive and 
inclusive than the US Constitution. [T]he Constitution cannot adequately address 
sex discrimination against women. 251 

Finally, the human rights framework provides RJ activists with the language to develop 
much more expanded analyses to examine power and inequality, inequities, and the roles and 
responsibilities of governmental and nonstate actors in perpetuating violations, as well as make 
recommendations about necessary steps to correct human rights abuses and prevent future 
encroachments on peoples’ human rights. The positive and negative rights in the framework 


250 A treaty must be consented to by two-thirds of the US Senate. The Senate does not ratify treaties but 
approves or rejects a resolution of ratification. Once the Senate approves the resolution of ratification, it is then 
ratified by the President. After ratification, the treaty becomes binding on the US. See "U.S. Senate: Treaties: 

A Historical Overview," senate.gov, accessed March 28, 2020, 
https://www.senate.gov/artandhistory/history/common/briefing/Treaties.htm. 

251 Ross, Radical Reproductive Justice, 213. 
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offers RJ activists the tools to create moral arguments for what standards should be set around 
how peoples’ reproductive and sexual autonomy and freedom are respected and protected. 
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Chapter Four: Reclaiming and Embodying My Flesh 

I was appointed as the executive director of the Chicago Abortion Fund (CAF) in June 
1994. 252 Founded in 1985, CAF is one of the oldest abortion funds in the Midwest. It provides 
direct financial support to women seeking second trimester abortions. From 1985-1994, the 
executive leadership of CAF had always been white. However, most of CAF’s client population 
were black women throughout Chicago and its surrounding suburbs. In 1994, CAF’s board of 
directors, under the leadership of its first black female board chair, Mary Morten, made a 
commitment that CAF’s next executive director would be a woman of color. 253 

Prior to working at CAF, I was the medical advocate at the Harriet M. Harris YWCA on 
the Southside of Chicago, where I coordinated and provided crisis intervention support to rape 
survivors at five area emergency rooms. Attorney and colleague, Ann Kuta called me in June of 
1994 and asked me to consider applying for the executive director position. Kuta was serving as 
the interim executive director until the position was permanently filled. I had never led a 
nonprofit before and voiced that concern to Kuta. She made quite a compelling argument for me 
to apply, stressing that under Morten’s leadership, CAF not only had made a commit to hire a 
woman of color, but that Morten had made a personal vow to help train and support the new 
executive director’s growth and development. Part of my hesitation was around my own 
reproductive and sexual herstory. I had called CAF the previous year seeking financial support 
for an unintended pregnancy. I panicked and grappled with how I could lead an abortion fund 
when I had just reached out for financial assistance myself! Should I find a point in the interview 
to disclose that information? Had they kept my information even though they could not help with 

252 1 was the first black woman to lead CAF and the first black woman to lead an abortion fund in the country. 

253 Mary Morten is a leading LBGT activist in Chicago. Morten was the first black woman to serve as 
president of the Chicago Chapter of the National Organization for Women. 
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any funding? These questions and many more flooded my mind. My own reproductive and 
sexual herstory was painful and tragic. And yet, I would soon find out that made me the perfect 
candidate, because I was destined to immerse myself in what would become my life’s work. 

I am an incest survivor who found a way to reconcile the trauma and confusion of finding 
peace with both loving and despising my biological father who raped me at the age of two. At 
the age of seven, I was again violated by a female cousin who used my body as a place to 
practice her oral sexual techniques for sex work. 254 I am also a rape survivor, date raped at the 
age of 15 by a boyfriend at a friend’s birthday party. Early on in my childhood, I retreated into 
the protective shell of my imagination because I feared most adults except for my mother, great 
aunt, and maternal grandmother. Thinking that the molestation was somehow my fault, I 
developed a very quiet disposition and desperately tried to behave extremely well so no one else 
would harm me. 

I have had four abortions, the first at the age of 12, after becoming pregnant by the 18 
year old young man who lived down the street. He was both cunning and calculating. I later 
learned that he had set his sights on defiling my innocence shortly after my family moved to the 
neighborhood. His approach was at first very subtle. I had made friends with two of the older 


254 The impact of being a two-time incest survivor brings its own complications. Along with the internal guilt 
and shame, like many survivors, I continue to struggle with recurrent memories that resurface despite years of 
counseling. These are, unfortunately, not memories that go away but must always be examined within the 
context that they arise, acknowledged as a part of my lived experience, and then rediscovering ways to pack 
them away so that I can continue on with my life. Sometimes when survivors share their stories it brings about 
opportunities to re-evaluate the need for additional healing work to be done. In my instance, it raises the point 
that survivors make peace with such horrific experiences in the ways that are most conducive to ensuring they 
are not retraumatized. Knowing how much can be shared to prevent being retraumatized is both necessary and 
life-saving for survivors. And, as RJ theory informs us, survivors must be trusted to know just how much is 
enough to share for their own self-protection. I did not share more intimate details about being molested by my 
female cousin for these very reasons and also because the individual is still living. It was not about protecting 
her but about remaining true to my own level of comfort around the details I choose to disclose. 
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girls on the block, one of whom was his sister. He would catch me in the morning on the way to 
school, engaging me in conversation while I waited for the bus. 

After about a month, he started to ingratiate himself with me even further with comments 
about my body, telling me that I was beautiful and sweet. On occasion, some of his friends 
would see us on the bus stop. If they came over to talk with him, he would introduce me as the 
sweet “baby girl” who lived on his block who he was protecting. For a 12 year old girl who had 
experienced sexual trauma and felt invisible, having someone show interest in you and call you 
beautiful filled an internal void. At that young age, he knew that I lacked the street-smarts to see 
through the facade of a conniving hustler. He groomed me over the course of the next month to, 
as he said, “let him have the honor of my virginity.” As I think about it now, that line was not 
only crass, it was also repugnant. But it sure sounded good to the little girl who felt ugly and 
invisible. My period failed to come a month later. 

There is no question that I was a victim of sexual manipulation and assault by the young 
man who got me pregnant at the age of twelve. However, herein lies the complicated discussion 
of statutory rape. While every state considers prohibited sexual activity between an underaged 
minor and an older adult a crime, the laws vary from state to state. Statutory rape laws are based 
on the premise that until a person reaches a certain age, they are legally incapable of providing 
consent. 255 1 was unable to provide consent at the twelve. 

Mandatory reporting laws exist to define at what age sex with a minor should be reported 
to law enforcement or child protective services and the individuals who are responsible for 


255 Chinue Turner Richardson and Cynthia Dailard, "Politicizing Statutory Rape Reporting Requirements: A 
Mounting Campaign?," Guttmacher Institute, last modified 2005, accessed February 17, 2020, 
https://www.guttmacher.org/gpr/2005/08/politicizing-statutory-rape-reporting-requirements-mounting- 
campaign. 
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reporting such incidences when they are brought to their attention . 256 Certain professionals are 
mandatory reporters and required to report instances of sex involving minors to governmental 
authorities. However, in some instances anti-choice proponents are using statutory rape laws and 
mandated reporting as a way to criminalize teenage sexual activity and to deny access to abortion 
services. 

In my situation, there was a clear age disparity with the eighteen year old who 
manipulated me into having sex with him at the age of twelve. However, for the sixteen year old 
who may be involved with someone who is twenty-one years old, can we definitively say that a 
sixteen year old is incapable of giving consent to sexual activity if no evidence of manipulation 
or force is found? And, are we also then saying that sixteen year old is not old enough to make a 
decision to have an abortion and must be required to notify a parent of her decisions before she 
can have an abortion? In states with parental notification and/or consent laws, minors are 
required to notify a parent or guardian or required to navigate complex judicial court processes to 
obtain an order from a judge allowing them to have an abortion without notifying or obtaining 
consent from a parent or guardian about both the pregnancy and their desire to have an 
abortion . 257 

I will never understand how my mother instinctively knew that I was pregnant. When I 
came in the house (around the time that school should have ended ) 258 she looked me in the eye 


256 Sofia Resnick, "Anti-Choice Advocates Abuse Statutory Rape Reporting Laws to Target Abortion 
Providers," Rewire.News, last modified 2013, accessed February 18, 2020, 

https://rewire.news/article/2013/11/12/anti-choice-advocates-abuse-statutory-rape-reporting-laws-to-target- 
abortion-providers/. 

257 1 am a strong advocate for laws protecting young people from sexual assault and abuse. However, I also 
believe it is equally important to support and protect the sexual development of young people and their right to 
engage in sexual activity as a part of their human right to human development. This includes their right to 
access comprehensive, age appropriate, evidence-based, medically and scientifically accurate information 
about human sexuality, contraceptive information, and information and referrals for safe abortion. 

258 \\' e lived in the Chicago community called Roseland. My school was a twenty-minute bus ride away in a 
neighborhood called Morgan Park. Still in grammar school, I had been truant from school for almost a month 
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and said, “You haven’t had your period have you?” I could not answer because I was ashamed 
and afraid. The next day, she took me to a clinic on the Southside of Chicago called Friendship 
Medical Center for a pregnancy test and an abortion. 259 Dr. Theodore Roosevelt Mason opened 
Friendship Medical Center in 1972, the largest black-owned clinic on the Southside of Chicago. 
The clinic came under scrutiny in an investigative report by the Chicago Sun-Times in 1978 for 
abortion services in Chicago after three patients died from abortion procedures, one performed 
by a Dr. Howard. 

I have vivid memories of laying on the examination table and the nurse forcefully holding 
me down while the doctor jammed the speculum inside my vagina. Every time I tried to move 
both the nurse and doctor would yell at me to be still. I did not want to have the abortion. My 
mother on the other hand, was trying to change the course of what she believed would be a life 
filled with misery and grief were I to have a child at 12 years old. I felt like a zombie leaving the 
clinic, numb and in pain; I had mentally checked out. Two days later, I ran away. I lived on the 
street doing whatever was necessary to not get caught and to remain as far away as possible from 
immediate and extended family members who failed to see the awfulness of the circumstances 
surrounding my life. I was a troubled child who had experienced extreme sexual trauma, but no 
one could see me. The abortion was, for me, yet one more traumatic incident. 260 Well before the 
creation of RJ theory, my abortion experience at the age of 12 impressed upon me that forcing 


before the school finally called my mother. I had been ditching school to spend time with the young man down 
the street. 

259 David T. Beito and Linda Royster Beito, Black Maverick: T.R.M. Howard's Fight for Civil Rights and 
Economic Power (Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 2009), 212. 

260 Reflecting back and drawing upon my years of working in the sexual and reproductive health, rights, and 
justice movements, I had exhibited many of the signs of a child who had been sexually molested: an advanced 
knowledge about sex, compulsive eating, sexual promiscuity, a fear of adults, nightmares, and a fear of 
sleeping in the dark. 
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someone to have an abortion was wrong. I intuitively knew that the decision about whether to 
have a child or not must rest with the woman. 

On the Lam 

I was as close as the young man’s house down street, living in a small corner of the 
basement and as far away as the west side of Chicago living with the sister of one of his friends. 

It was there that I learned the tough lesson that you cannot live on the streets for free. You 
always must pay your way whether it be cash, sex, stealing, or some combination of the three. 

For a young runaway who had the physical body structure of an 18 year old teenager, that meant 
providing sexual favors as payment for having food and a roof over my head. The friend’s sister 
would have various men come by the apartment to have sexual encounters with me - her 
payment was cash, mine was a place to stay and food to eat. 

Three months later, broken and weary from being physically and sexually used, I placed a 
call to my mother. I had started to have vaginal bleeding, severe cramping, and vomiting. During 
those three months, my stomach continued to grow. Despite living a life as an adult, I was only 
12 years old and knew very little about life, let alone the human anatomy. I and everyone around 
me thought the abortion did not work and that I was still pregnant. As only a mother can do, she 
assured me that everything would be okay and convinced me to return home so that I could see a 
doctor. I returned home that same day only to find my aunt (my mother’s younger sister) waiting 
in my bedroom to beat the living hell out of me for running away. What my mother and aunt 
could not comprehend was that I had already glimpsed an inside look at hell as a runaway, so a 
whipping with a mere belt did not phase me, especially given the deepening pain I was beginning 
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to experience in my abdomen. The next morning the pain was unbearable, and I could barely 
walk. We went to the emergency room where the medical staff immediately took me to a room. 

After an extremely painful examination where the attending physician, without any pain 
medicine, pulled a clump of tissue from my uterus the size of a large orange, I was diagnosed as 
having had an incomplete abortion. My body was going into septic shock because of the 
remaining tissue or afterbirth that had grown in my body. If I had waited any longer, I quite 
possibly could have died. The doctor recommended an emergency dilation and curettage (D&C) 
to remove the remaining tissue so they could treat the infection. 262 I distinctly remember my 
mother asking the doctor whether I would be able to have children in the future to which he 
replied, “She doesn’t need to have any children.” 

Realizing God Was Present During My Suffering 

Throughout the reproductive and sexual oppression I experienced, I struggled to find 
God’s presence. Surely, no caring, all powerful God who was omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
omniscient would let the abuse I experienced happen. My emotions ran the gamut, from being 
angry with God to being apologetic and asking what I could have done to cause all these horrific 
things to happen to me, to my body. It was not until I began my studies at Claremont School of 
Theology that I learned about the philosophical and theological thought of Alfred North 
Whitehead and Charles Hartshorne, referenced as process theology. My introduction to process 
theology, coupled with learning about varying perspectives in theodicy or the problem of evil, 


262 A dilation and curettage procedure is a surgical procedure in which the cervix is dilated, sometimes with a 
laminaria stick (a form of seaweed) to help expand the cervix. Once the cervix has been sufficiently dilated, a 
small curette is inserted into the uterus to scrape any remaining tissue. See Johns Hopkins Medicine, "Dilation 
and Curettage (D and C)," last modified 2019, accessed December 8, 2019, 

https://www.hopkinsmedicine.org/health/treatment-tests-and-therapies/dilation-and-curettage-d-and-c. 
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informed my understanding of my internal struggle to make sense of a God that would allow evil 
and suffering in the world that was steeped in a form of traditional theodicy where God is in 
control of all things in the world. 26j The quandary I experienced was squarely situated within my 
traditional understanding of God, belief that God gives humans free-will, and when humans 
choose to commit acts of evil and cause others to suffer. Correspondingly, I was equally 
perplexed by natural disasters like hurricanes and tornados that devasted entire communities and 
the human suffering of people. 

Theodicies provide ways for us to examine why God allows evil to manifest and take root 

in the world. These frameworks for investigating evil do more than survey forms of evil, they 

question God’s presence or absence, humanity’s response, and try to identify where good is 

present. Each theodicy, in some way, endeavors to provide a reasonable and measureable defense 

of God’s lack of action in the midst of evil and human suffering, while simultaneously trying to 

affirm God’s existence. For example, the Augustinian theodicy presents a free-will defense and 

argues that God is the creator of all natures. Since God is perfect, then all that God has created is 

perfect. All natures then are perfect, with even the devil having a perfect nature because the devil 

was originally created by God as good. 264 Augustine further argues, 

So that even the wicked will is a strong proof of the goodness of the nature. But 
God, as He is the supremely good Creator of good natures, so is He of evil wills 
the most just Ruler; so that, while they make an ill use of good natures. He makes 
a good use even of evil wills. Accordingly, He caused the devil (good by God’s 


263 p rocess theodicy is one of several traditional and non-traditional theodicies. Theodicy attempts to justify 
God and to explain how God can exist as all good and all powerful in the midst of evil and human suffering. 
The problem of evil has typically been presented as a trilemma, more specifically as the Epicurean Trilemma, 
crediting Greek philosopher Epicurus (341-270 BCE) with its development. Mark Joseph Larrimore observes 
that the problem of evil trilemma may have been improperly credited to Epicurus by Lactantius. See Mark J. 
Larrimore, The Problem of Evil: A Reader (Oxford; Malden, Mass.: Blackwell, 2001), xix. Larrimore offers 
other possible authors like, academic skeptic Carneades (214-129 BCE) or second century Gnostic, Marcion, 
who presented the problem of evil as a quadrilemma, questioning the concept of an all good, wise, powerful, 
and omnipotent God. 

264 David Ray Griffin, A Process Theodicy: God, Power, and Evil (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 
2004), 55. 
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creation, wicked by his own will) to be cast down from his high position, and to 
become the mockery of His angels,—that is, He caused his temptations to benefit 
those whom he wishes to injure by them. And because God, when He created 
him, was certainly not ignorant of his future malignity, and foresaw the good 
which He Himself would bring out of his evil. 265 

Augustine’s free-will defense contends that God gave human’s free will, that is, the will to make 

the choice of whether to obey or disobey God and thereby to obey or disobey the perfect nature 

of which they have been endowed. Thus, God is not responsible for evil. Nevertheless, it still 

leaves up for consideration what type of evil existed for Augustine. 

Augustine further rationalized that “God did not create evil because it was not a 

substance or thing to be created.” 266 God created the world and all creation was good. God could 

not create evil, and thus, nothing was intrinsically evil. 267 Augustine believed there was no 

natural evil. 268 He further believed that “nothing was naturally bad,” not even the devil, because 

the devil was a creature whose nature was inherently good, created by God and God is the 

creator of all natures. 269 

Thomas Aquinas puts forth a theodicy of the “greater good” wherein God allows evil to 
occur in order to achieve a good in the end. The greater good theodicy does not deny the evil of 
an event. Rather, it acknowledges that the evil happened and the pain and human suffering 
experienced is reconciled with an end that benefits the greater good. 270 God allows evil to occur 
in the world in order for a greater good or ending of good to be achieved. 


265 Augustine, City of God, Book XI, Chap. 17. 

266 Ibid. 

267 Griffin, A Process Theodicy, 69. 


268 Ibid. 

269 Ibid. 


270 Ibid., 90. 
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John Calvin presents a theodicy that argues humans cannot comprehend all of God’s will 
because knowledge of that will would be higher than God’s will. 271 In Calvin’s theodicy, God’s 
Divine will is not the way of humans and thus, beyond human comprehension. Calvin further 
argues that God has a higher standard “by which God determines all things.” 272 Humans, in their 
limited knowledge, are unable to comprehend the standard by which God measures 
righteousness. Interwoven into Calvin’s theodicy argument is reference to the Apostle Paul’s 
teachings on God’s righteousness, the depths of which human intellect is beyond comprehension. 

John Hick offers what Griffin calls a “hybrid free-will defense.” 273 Like Augustine and 
Aquinas, Hick’s Irenaean or soul-making theodicy incorporates free will into its argument. 
Irenaean theodicy argues that it is a human’s personal freedom to make both right and wrong 
choices, which enables them to not only master their temptations but to cultivate their souls 
toward human goodness. 274 Hick argues through the Irenaean tradition, that God created humans 
in God’s own image, but that they were created merely as the raw material to be further 
developed into the “finite likeness of God.” 275 

Finally, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz is noted for saying that our world is “the best of all 
possible worlds.” 276 In The Monadology, Leibniz presents his argument of the perfect world 
theory in five parts: 1) God has an infinity of possible universes from which to choose; 2) only 
one universe can exist; 3) because only one universe can exist, there is a sufficient reason for 
God’s choice of our particular universe; there is a sufficient reason (principle of sufficient 


271 Griffin, A Process Theodicy, 124. 

272 Ibid. 

273 Ibid., 174. 

274 Ibid., 181. 

275 John Hick, "The World as a Vale of Soul-Making," in The Problem of Evil: Selected Readings, edited by 
Michael L. Peterson (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Pres, 1992, 223. 

276 Griffin, 131. 
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reason) that leads God to choose one universe rather than another possible universe; 4) God is 
perfect and wise; and 5) out of God’s wisdom God knows that which is perfect and good and 
thus, chose our particular universe. 277 

Of all the above theodicies, I found both solace and spiritual renewal in process theodicy. 
A logic statement about the problem of evil put forth by process theologian, David Ray Griffin 
proceeds as follows: 

1. God is a perfect reality. 

2. A perfect reality is an omnipotent being. 

3. An omnipotent being could unilaterally bring about an actual world 
without any evil. 

4. A perfect reality is a morally perfect being. 

5. A morally perfect being would want to bring about a world without any 
evil. 

6. If there is evil in the world, then God cannot exist. 

7. There is evil in the world. 

8. Therefore, God is nonexistent. 278 


Humans have not been able to reconcile our perception of God’s omnipotence and 
perfection with God’s seeming inability or unwillingness to prevent evil occurrences from 
happening. Fortunately, I brought my struggles with God and why evil things were “allowed” to 
transpire in the world with me to seminary. I set off the word “allowed” in quotes because 
through process thought, I have come to understand that a great deal of the reason humans 
grapple with the problem of evil is owing to theistic beliefs about God and evil. 

Griffin argues that the traditional idea of omnipotence “involves a fallacy that cannot be 
the standard by which to consider imperfect the power of God as conceived in a non-traditional 
way.” 279 Some traditional theodicies requires perfection in God and God’s perfect power, 


277 Robert Latta, Leibniz: The Monadology and Other Philosophical Writings (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1971), 247. 

278 Griffin, A Process Theodicy, 51. 

279 Ibid., 251. 
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without limitation, in order to be worthy of human’s worship as a Divine deity that controls all 
things. However, Griffin contends that a God that is unable to “prevent evil is not ipso facto 
imperfect and thus, unworthy of worship.” 280 In Christianity, we often speak of the free-will God 
gives us. If, in fact, there is free-will it stands to reason that God cannot possibly be all¬ 
controlling. Instead, in process thought, God’s power is persuasive. 281 God’s persuasiveness 
enables us to be self-determining in accepting or declining Divine input. For this to be possible, 
an actual world must exist that is inclusive of the Divine input of God, which is good and the evil 
that exist in the actual world. 

In The Dinah Project, Coleman posits that the problem of evil leads to a sense of 
abandonment by God, as well as a disbelief in God. 282 I concur with Coleman because in the 
midst of that sense of abandonment I felt, I began to question whether a Divine power really did 
exist. I reasoned that if a Divine power existed, evil would not be able to co-exist with it. We feel 
as if we have been isolated from God’s protection. 283 As I tried to cope with my own 
reproductive and sexual trauma, I found little solace in the Church teachings. Statements like 
“God does not place more upon us than we can bear” or “Sometimes things happen to teach us a 
lesson” were simply insufficient because it placed the burden of responsibility for a perpetrator’s 
action upon the victim. I could not fathom a God that would allow me to be subjected to incest as 
a teachable moment! Nor could I accept that almost dying from a botched abortion was God’s 
test of my character and stamina to withstand life’s hardships. Process theodicy replaced the 
empty platitudes I was given through church teachings of an omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
omniscient God with a deeper knowledge of a God that, as Whitehead says, 

280 Griffin, A Process Theodicy, 276. 

281 Ibid. 

282 Monica A. Coleman, The Dinah Project (Eugene: Pilgrim Press, 2004), 80. 

283 Ibid. 
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Is permanent and the World fluent as that the World is permanent and God is fluent. 

Is one and the World many, as that the World is one and God many. 

In comparison with the World, God is actual eminently, as that, in comparison with God, 

the World is actual eminently. 

The World is immanent with God, as that God is immanent in the World. 

God transcends the World, as that the World transcends God. 

God creates the world and that the world creates. 284 

Coleman posits that our questions about God’s role during acts of evil must be different. 
She observes that typical questions are “Why do I suffer?” or Where is God in My Suffering?” 285 
Coleman suggests, instead, that we ask questions which affirm God’s loving presence, such as 
“Where is God in our suffering and what can God do in the midst of our suffering? 286 A more 
powerful, open question about God’s presence during our suffering leads to a description of a 
God who is not only with us during our suffering but who also feels the pain we are 
experiencing. 287 My understanding of God’s presence has become much more expanded. I now 
believe that those times I cried out in pain and anguish, God not only heard my cries, but cried 
too. God suffered with me. 

Correspondingly, in the same way that God is present with the individual who 
experiences the impact of the felonious act, God is also with the perpetrator. As Coleman notes, 
just as God has not abandoned the victim, God has not abandoned the perpetrator. 288 The 
perpetrator also suffers because they have declined to follow God’s persuasive nudging toward 
actions that are Divine and intrinsically good. But that suffering is not in a punishing way. 
Instead, just as God stands in loving, caring, and compassionate support with the victim, God is 


284 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality: An Essay in Cosmology, corrected edition (New York: The 
Free Press, 1978), 348. 

285 Coleman, The Dinah Project, 80. 

286 Ibid., 80, quoting Marie M Fortune in Sexual Violence: The Unmentionable Sin, an Ethical and Pastoral 
Perspective (New York: Pilgrim Press, 1983), 197. 

287 Ibid., 84-85. 

288 Ibid., 85. 
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also with the perpetrator who is suffering because of their decision to cause harm to another 
person. 

To say that God should have stopped the evil that happened to me places some of the 
responsibility on God for the actions of the perpetrators of the heinous acts I endured. If we 
believe God can and should stop evil from happening, then are we not also implying that God 
has some responsibility for the perpetrator having the very idea to commit evil? That would be 
counterintuitive to the Divine creativity of God and the creative nature of the world. If God is all 
good and nudges and persuades us in the direction of creative transformation, then placing God 
with any responsibility for the occurrence of evil is not only misguided but incongruent with the 
meaning of the Divine, insomuch as God’s persuasiveness pulls us toward the common good. 289 
The path toward healing from abuse that is disruptive to the very core of one’s comprehension of 
humanity cannot be stagnated at the place of asking why God did not intervene. My most 
important revelation has been that God suffers with us. I was able to find healing in my own 
way, through therapy, finding answers at seminary, and transformative internal discoveries about 
my own resiliency through following the persuasive nudging of God. 

The personal became critically political for me. I have worked within the reproductive 
health, rights, and justice movements for over thirty years. My transition from victim to survivor 
and now scholar-activist started at the rape crisis center. Many hours in emergency rooms 
providing crisis intervention counseling to rape and incest survivors forced me to confront my 
own history of sexual trauma. Until that point, I had been living with the post-traumatic effects 
of sexual trauma, desperately needing to begin my own process of healing. I had to finally 


289 Griffin, A Process Theodicy, 280. 
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confront years of low self-esteem, lost memories of my childhood, failed intimate relationships, 
risky sexual behaviors, and four unintended pregnancies. 

The integration of my self-actualized being into the patchwork of my life was a process 
that happened over time. It was while working at CAF that I realized complete empowerment 
and control over my reproductive and sexual health. CAF was housed in the same building as the 
Chicago Women’s Health Center (CWHC), a community health center that provides health 
services and health education to women and members of the transgendered community. In need 
of reproductive health care, I went to CWHC. That visit changed my life and helped me to 
understand that not only could I control my fertility, I could do so by understanding my 
menstrual cycle and positively reclaiming my sexuality. I learned how to track and chart my 
menstrual cycle, the importance of vaginal health and the harmful effects of feminine hygiene 
products to sanitize the vagina, and the functions and pleasures of the clitoris. Finally, I learned 
how to check my cervix for visual abnormalities through self-cervical exam. 297 That visit not 
only empowered me to take the control of my body from the hands of others, but it stimulated 
awareness of the sacredness of my body. 

From that day forward, I made a commitment to teaching other black women and girls 
about the reproductive and sexual health. My own personal self-actualization led me to co-found 
Black Women for Reproductive Justice (BWRJ) in 1996. BWRJ was the first black reproductive 
justice organization in the country. For fifteen years, BWRJ did reproductive and sexual health 
education, public policy, and advocacy throughout Illinois. While my lived experiences were 

297 A woman can perform self-cervical exam using a plastic speculum, flashlight, and mirror. The exam is 
performed by leaning back on a raised pillow, pulling the knees up towards the chest and spreading them apart. 
The woman then spreads the lips of her labia and slowly inserts the speculum into her vagina as far as it will 
comfortably go, opening the handles of the speculum, and locking them into place to hold the speculum open. 
From this position, a woman can then place a mirror in front of the speculum and use a flashlight to get an 
inside view of both the walls of her vagina and the cervix. 
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unique, the struggle to overcome reproductive and sexual oppression is a common thread among 
black women. Efforts to reduce unintended pregnancy and to reduce the rate of abortions miss 
one vital component—comprehensive reproductive and sexual health education. 

There is an assumption that if women are given access to contraceptives, they will be able 
to control their fertility and therefore, reduce future unintended pregnancies. If the discussions 
are not being had, then the assumption is faulty because black women and girls are not getting 
information to help them understand their bodies. BWRJ regularly held workshops with black 
women and girls where many of the participants did not know basic information about their own 
bodies, like when they ovulated or how to track their menstrual cycle. We went beyond the 
assumption and focused our efforts on providing basic reproductive and sexual health education 
because we understood that families, churches, and communities were failing to discuss these 
critical topics. 

At no time did I even consider consulting with the pastoral leadership at any of the 
churches I attended as a teenager or young adult. When I became pregnant at 12 years old, the 
first person to treat me differently was my paternal grandmother. I went from being the light in 
her eye to her worst shame. She stopped taking me to church with her on Sundays because I had 
sinned, and she was disappointed in me. One of my mother’s sisters beat me every day when I 
was eight, during the summer I stayed with her and her family. She knew I had been molested 
but believed it was somehow owing to something I had done. The beatings were, as she said, “a 
way to beat the demons out of me.” In her twisted mind, she concluded beating me would save 
me. The message I received from my grandmother and my aunt was that this body that had been 
abused and sexualized was tainted and sinful. That message was codified during many of the 
sermons I heard at some of the black churches I attended as a child and well into adulthood. 
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Pastors preached that abortion was a sin, homosexuality was an abomination, premarital sex or 
fornication was a sin, masturbation was sinful, and just about anything concerning women and 
human sexuality went against God’s commandments. 
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Chapter Five: Let Talk About Sex, Baby 

Examining the Narratives of Black Protestant Christian Women 

Like Davis and many other feminist researchers, I am conscious of how the women’s 
stories from my research gets presented. At the same time, I believe their stories deserve to be 
heard in as close to their own voices as possible and not through an abridged version. It is a 
delicate balance between engaging in anesthetized objectivity and the ethnopom that Davis 
discusses. The reproductive and sexual herstories of black women rarely get heard. Moreover, 
persuading black Christian women to talk freely about their reproductive and sexual experiences 
is an even greater rarity, especially with a stranger. During each interview, I was either told they 
had never shared the information they were telling me with anyone before or that a question 
made them examine an experience in a different way. 

Their narratives were compelling and heartfelt. At times they interjected comic relief into 
their stories as they reflected upon how their younger selves processed difficult situations. Many 
of the women also experience epiphanies about their personal growth and the depth of their 
theological maturity. They shared their experiences with me in the hopes that their lived 
experiences could help create a shift in how the black church talks about reproductive and sexual 
health issue. They showed levels of courage and resiliency that often brought me to tears because 
these eleven women, despite having been told they were not worthy, lacked virtue, and even 
being shunned by the church and family members, were determined to free themselves from the 
shackles of oppressive theologies. It is with great humbleness that I share their narratives. 
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Profiles and Detailed Narratives of the Research Participants 
Anika 

48 years old, lives in Los Angeles 

Anika became pregnant at 15. Her parents were divorced, and Anika lived with her mother. 
Anika’s story is about judgment and the labels often attached to young women when they get 
pregnant outside of marriage. Like some of the other women in my study, Anika’s parents were 
not in agreement about the available options for their daughters. Unlike her mother, who didn’t 
believe in abortion, Anika’s father did not have a problem with her having an abortion. He was, 
however, against her having the baby and putting it up for adoption. Says Anika, “My dad was 
cool with the abortion, but he didn’t believe in other people raising children from the family. I 
kept the baby and did what I needed to do to raise my child.” Anika was not just judged by the 
male leadership of her church; she was also pronounced as unfit to be associated with the sons of 
female church members. In their minds, Anika was a disgraceful young black woman who would 
bring shame upon their sons if they were to associate with her. 

Still, Anika says her experience at church shaped a lot of her reproductive decisions. She 
says the limited teachings the church did about sex were grounded in fear. They did not talk 
about reproduction, basic reproductive health, or even the importance of getting screenings like 
routine gynecological exams. As a result of her early church experience, Anika became a youth 
minister at another church and began sharing her experiences as a teen parent in positive ways 
that included reinforcing that young women who are pregnant or parenting are good and worthy 
of God’s love. 

Anika: I would have liked for our church to talk about prevention and routine 
reproductive health wellness visits. It also would have been helpful if they would 
have talked to us about healthy relationships and communication. As teenagers, 
we didn’t really know what a healthy relationship was supposed to be like, one 
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that does not include domestic violence. I think the black church today should be 
talking about sexuality, abortion, and other pregnancy options like adoption. 

Anika has had other unintended pregnancies and made the decision to have abortions. She says 

she does not regret her abortions but does think the teaching of the church or more importantly, 

what people in the church might think about her may have influenced her decision. 

Anika: I’ve had abortions and have had some emotions around them. I don’t 
regret having my abortions, but sometimes people need to deal with the post¬ 
abortion emotional aspects to help them find peace, not deal with regret, but to 
find peace with their decision. Sometimes you just need help dealing with some of 
the residual emotions. I worried about what others thought and not what the holy 
spirit thinks. I had two abortions. I think one reason why I decided to have my 
abortions was connected to what others would have thought about me having 
more babies and I wasn’t married. 

In addition to the judgment, Anika talked about the shame she has carried and not just for 

herself, but for her family. She posed important questions about forgiveness and redemption, 

which indicate that perhaps there is still some residual shame and belief in the theological 

teachings that premarital sex is a sin for which one must seek redemption. 

Anika: At our church, when a young girl got pregnant out of wedlock, it was a 
shame upon her and her family. That’s a heavy burden to carry, you know? We 
need to talk more about redemption and God's forgiveness. Where is the 
redemptive story? So, there’s the individual shame and the family shame. But no 
talk about God's forgiveness and redemption. I ended up just praying and reading 
the Word to find out what it said about God’s forgiveness. I asked God’s 
forgiveness for my sin of becoming pregnant out of wedlock and for having 
abortions. I’ve found peace, but I still have both good and bad thoughts around 
my pregnancy and abortions. That comes directly from my experiences and what 
I’ve internalized from the black church. 

What Anika’s story highlights is the need for a deeper examination of the residual shame 
and guilt internalized as a result of oppressive theological teachings. Shame and guilt are often 
conflated. However, the shame is a manifestation of the guilt. The theological teachings Anika 
received about the sin of premarital sex made her feel guilty because the message communicated 
was that she had done something wrong for which she had to repent and seek God’s forgiveness. 
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That guilt turned into shame, which reinforced the oppressive theological teaching that 
something was wrong with Anika internally. It is a deep assault upon an individual’s character 
that they are and never can be worthy of God’s grace and love. When the church leadership told 
the young women in the church that they would never be chosen for marriage because they did 
not “do it the right way,” it further codified that they had not only done something wrong but that 
this action would forever be associated with who they were and that person was someone who 
lacked character or value. The problem with such oppressive theological teachings is that it not 
only causes people to feel immense guilt and shame, but that it has been used to make young 
black women especially fear their bodies and sexuality. That fear then becomes tied to whether 
they are a good Christian. Thus, “a good Christian” is one who abstains from premarital sex; a 
bad person is someone who does not abstain and is sinful. It is a vicious cycle that calls into 
question not only their internal self-worth, but it even feeds into self-doubt over their identity as 
a Christian because the good Christian would never have premarital sex. 

At Anika’s church, admonition was not just reserved for women who were thought to 
bring shame upon the black people, but also young black men. Anika relates a story of bringing a 
friend to visit the church who the pastor found less than desirable even though the young man 
ended up joining the church. 

Anika: I remember one time bringing a friend to church who sold drugs. He 
wanted to turn his life around and we talked about one way was to turn his life 
over to God. He came to church and was so moved by the sermon that he got 
baptized. My mother spoke to the pastor about the young man afterwards. One 
Sunday, the pastor decides to talk about drug dealers, saying that God does not 
forgive them and that there was no place for drug dealers in our church or the 
black community. My friend never came back to church after that. It was 
unfortunate because he was ready to turn his life around. That one Sunday, 
hearing that God would not forgive him, that there was no redemption, grace, or 
mercy for him turned him away. I never heard from him again. 
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The weight of judgment in the church can be a heavy burden to bear, especially for young 

people. Anika says that her mother was judgmental of her cousins who became pregnant out of 

wedlock because she felt her mother should have remembered what Anika went through and 

learned from her experiences. It can be hard to let go of theological teachings that have been so 

deeply ingrained. Anika still struggles with letting go of some of the teachings, vacillating 

between not judging people for having premarital sex and believing that premarital and sex and 

abortion is a sin for which one must seek forgiveness from God. 

Anika: When I think about what the Bible says, and in accordance with what I’ve 
been taught about the Word, my teen pregnancy and abortions were sins not just 
against God but against myself. Still those sins are no greater than any other sin. 

The sin began pre-abortion with having premarital sex. I don't believe we should 
judge people for having premarital sex, but I also don't think people should have 
repeat abortions. They need to think about possible future damage to their female 
organs. Abortion is a personal choice that we all must answer to God about. We 
all have to go straight to Jesus and ask for forgiveness because there is grace and 
mercy. At the same time, I heard about the abortion bans in the South and it 
makes me really sad. 

Anika learned about RJ by volunteering with the California-based Black Women for 
Wellness. She is deeply committed to making a difference in the lives of young women who 
have experienced a teen pregnancy. She wants to help build up their self-esteem so that they 
understand that having a pregnancy out of wedlock is not something they have to be ashamed 
about. 


Anika: I’m familiar with reproductive justice through Black Women for Wellness 
(BWW). I started volunteering with BWW in the 1990s, and I’ve learned quite a 
bit. Although, sometimes I have felt like I’m the only Christian there. A lot of 
black women and girls are Christian, so we’ve got to figure out how to include 
religion in the conversation about RJ. What I like about BWW is that I get a 
chance to work with teen girls who didn't have the support I had. Girls who 
allowed themselves to be used, on the street, etc. I consider myself an advocate 
for young girls and young black women's rights now. 
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Denice 

50 years old, lives in a Chicago suburb 

Denice says the decisions she has made about her sexuality, having sex, and reproduction 
did not take religion into consideration. Her first sexual encounter was at fourteen or fifteen 
years old. She was very active in church and went to one of the more liberal churches that taught 
a more progressive theology. 

Denice: Thankfully, I was raised in a church where it wasn’t a damning God, but 
it was a forgiving God. Of course, we were taught that it was ideal if you could 
wait to have sex after marriage, but if you were going to have sex you needed to 
be doing this (using protection). I wasn’t raised in a church that wasn’t practical. 

Like Anika, Denice received and internalized the message that she would not be good 

enough for a man to marry because she had engaged in behavior that was not virtuous. More 

importantly, Denice internally associated her pregnancy and subsequent abortion with also being 

an offense punishable by God. Not only was she no longer suitable for marriage, she was also 

being subjected to God’s wrath because she was unable to have a natural childbirth. Denice was 

unable to see the potential blessing behind needing a caesarean section that was possibly deemed 

a safer form of delivery for her and the baby. 

Denice says she has grown spiritually. She has incorporated traditional African 

spirituality into her faith practice. Denice was initiated into the Ifa tradition three years ago. 298 

She says there is no conflict for her because she believes that Christianity evolves out of the Ifa 

tradition. The integration of tradition African spirituality and Christianity seems to have helped 

Denice embrace a more personal relationship with God. 


298 Ifa is a West African religious practice of the Yoruba peoples. The spiritual foundation of Ifa is three¬ 
pronged: the Orisha, which represents aspects of nature; ancestral worship, the primary channel through which 
knowledge and wisdom is gained and a way to honor the departed; and divination, a systematized way to 
foresee into the future to divine one’s path and destiny. See Baba Ifa Karade, The Handbook of Yoruba 
Religious Concepts (York Beach: Red Wheel/Weiser, LLC, 1994), 13. 
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Denice: The spiritual understanding I have today is not the same because it’s not 
based on religion. It’s based on my own understanding and belief of the energies 
we live in spiritually today. When I had my first child, I felt like I was probably 
being punished and that was just the consequence. As I think about who I am 
today and what my thoughts were then, I don’t think I had full clarity around my 
birth experience. Today I would feel more like I’m letting God down because my 
life is so good to me. If I would choose to do something that I feel within my 
conviction is against Spirit, that would bother me because of the grace and mercy 
I’ve experienced today. So maybe back then, because I didn’t feel like I had grace 
and mercy, maybe that’s why that feeling came into play. 

Denice says that although the church of her childhood did not teach what she calls a 

“damning” type of theology, it was not a relational one. Thus, she grappled with finding a 

personal relationship with God. Denice believes the lack of a personal relationship with God also 

meant that she was unable to truly see and feel God’s love. Says Denice, “That’s the difference 

in my life now versus then. There was a whole period when I discovered that God loved me. It 

was revealed to me over time that I was missing God’s affirming love.” 

Denice’s church is perhaps one of the more progressive black churches of all the women 

interviewed. While the church did teach less about God’s wrath and punishment, it also did not 

offer teaching about reproduction and sexuality. For Denice, this was an area where she believes 

it would have been helpful for young women to learn the power of their sexuality. 

Denice: I think it would have been interesting as a young woman to understand 
the power of our biological makeup as women, especially in the church, and how 
that played out biblically or spiritually. My husband used to say something to me 
all the time, ‘You never was really taught the power of the pussy.’ He wasn’t 
talking from a sexual perspective. He was just talking about.. .1 didn’t get it at 
first, but over time he was just saying the power of women, in general. Yes, we 
can use our sexuality, but what he meant was an understanding of where we stood 
with God as women and the power we had as women. That’s what he was saying, 
and it was crazy that he knew this, but he got it. I wonder what that would have 
looked like as a young woman, if I would have known that. Would I have been 
less likely to have given away ‘thank you’ coochie just because you treated me 
well, because that’s a self-esteem issue? Would I have been less likely to allow 
you to partake of me if I really knew where I stood as a woman with God? That’s 
a whole different looking church for women. Now that I’m older and growing in 
my own relationship, oh, I get it today, I get it fully. Would I have had abortions 
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or so much sex? I don’t regret anything, but would I have done it if I went to a 
church like that? Some characters in the Bible did understand that. Don’t get me 
to misquoting, but look at Boaz, and the whole lay your head in his lap, what that 
hell was that? Somebody knew something then. 299 

When asked whether she thought the church should talk about sexuality specifically, 
Denice was a bit more guarded in her response. She believed the church should talk about 
sexuality but that it should be based on the material in the Bible as it pertains to today. Some of 
her hesitation seem to be related to people’s willingness to accept a contemporary interpretation 
of Scripture. 

Denice: My pastor would say you have to study the culture to fully understand the 
text. That’s something in addition, too...you’ve got to have people buy into that 
and that’s sometimes too much for folks. A friend and I have come to an 
understanding that there are somethings we agree to disagree about when it comes 
to the Bible. When I have presented things to her she has said, ‘I’m okay right 
here. If it’s not written right here, then I don’t want to hear it.’ Sometime people 
just aren’t ready to move.. .they want to stay right where they’re at and you just 
can’t move them to embrace a more liberal understanding. 


Alyne 

59 years old, lives in Los Angeles 

Alyne’s herstory centers around her decision to have premarital sex at the age of 17. 
Alyne says she was not raised in a strict Christian home. However, she was taught that Christians 
were supposed to abide by the spiritual laws as outlined in the Bible and her church taught that 
premarital sex was fornication and it was a sin. Like many of the women interviewed, Alyne’s 
childhood church did not teach about pregnancy prevention or STI transmission. Says Alyne, 


299 Denice was referencing Ruth 3:3-18 and the story of Ruth and Boaz. Ruth returns to Bethlehem with her 
mother-in-law after the death of both of their husbands. Ruth tells Naomi she is going to go to the field and 
work behind someone she can gain favor with. She ends up working in a part of the field owned by a wealthy 
man named Boaz is a distant relative of Naomi’s late husband. As the story progresses, Naomi tells Ruth that 
she must secure her future and instructs her to go lay at the feet of Boaz while he is on the threshing floor. 
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“there was no gray area. Nothing was taught about pregnancy prevention because you weren’t 
supposed to be having sex anyway.” 

Alyne, like Denice, believes that it would have been helpful for the church to apply a 
contemporary understanding to the biblical text, especially as it relates to being sexuality active. 
Says Alyne, “That’s the easier thing to do, to just say govern thy self accordingly. What does that 
mean and how do you apply that text your day-to-day life?” Like Anika’s insights, Alyne also 
believes it would be helpful to teach people, young people especially, aspects of a healthy 
relationship. She argues that people cannot be expected to create healthy relationships if they 
have no understanding of what a healthy relationship looks like. Part of understanding the 
components of a healthy relationship, Alyne point out also must include setting personal 
boundaries and navigating feelings of intimacy so that young people are able to postpone sexual 
activity. 

Alyne: I’ve only seen it once with a friend who waited before marriage. They 
seemed l ik e they were gonna burst at the seams, though. No one really talks about 
how to navigate those feelings if that’s the biblical edict. How do you navigate 
these very really feelings of intimacy with someone that’s very close and you start 
to have these sexual feelings? What do you do with those feelings? We have to do 
better than just saying it’s sinful and don’t do it. That’s just not enough. It wasn’t 
enough for me. So, we got young folks who are having sex and they go to church 
on Sunday and are made to feel guilty. Where’s the God in that! 

Alyne believes there is a role for the black church to play in reproductive and sexual 

health education. She says the church she attends now is much more forthcoming than the 

churches from her childhood. A common theme in many of the women’s interviews is the need 

to apply a modern-day understanding to sexuality and the Bible. 

Alyne also believes the black church needs to discuss pregnancy options, arguing that 

“black women have abortions.” Alyne has had an abortion and made the decisions because it was 

not the right time in her life to have and parent a child. 
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Alyne: My current church has an abortion ministry. Nobody makes the decision 
lightly and some people do it because they feel they have to. Some make peace 
and some are tormented. Our ministry was created to help those who are 
tormented by it. First, you have to forgive yourself. 

For Alyne, the decision to have an abortion was her exercising agency. Says, Alyne “It should 

not be that hard for people to just have agency. It shouldn’t be because old white men 

somewhere don’t want women to be able to have agency over their bodies.” Alyne offers that 

perhaps the reproductive health, rights, and justice movements erred in its definition of abortion. 

She believes abortion should not be defined as a right, but as a health service. 

Alyne: People who choose to have abortions are usually not making a flip 
decision. Those who try to regulate abortions, who can’t have one themselves 
don’t understand. I had an abortion and it wasn’t an easy decision, but it was the 
right one at the time. Even if I was sorry, I had to have it in that moment. I don’t 
regret my abortion. I’m just glad that I was able to access the health care because 
that’s what it is.. .it’s so much more than a right. 

Alyne also raised the need for women, black women especially, to say they have had an 
abortion. While she acknowledges the judgment and stigma women risk facing, she believes that 
if more black women would come out and say they had abortion, it would help normalize it as a 
vital part of general reproductive health care. However, Alyne does recognize the risks 
associated with disclosure for black women in their religious, social, and family networks. Here 
is where Alyne sees the strength of the RJ framework. She argues that RJ gives people a different 
language to support abortion publicly because it is inclusive of the right to have a child and the 
socio-economic supports a woman needs to support her family. Fike Anika, she too believes that 
RJ must include religion in its analysis. 

Alyne: I don’t know how your research will be used in the future. Even though 
black women belong to other faith traditions, a critical mass are Christian. I think 
the information you are collecting will be helpful. I would hope people could see 
we need to figure out how we live in a way that helps ensure your soul is okay. 

Maybe hearing the stories of other black women and that they love God and 
church, perhaps it will be helpful for them. 
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Carmen 

42 years old, lives in Atlanta 

Carmen was raised in a very liberal, middle-class family. Both her parents were pro- 
choice. They had very open and frank conversations about sex. She waited until she was 21 years 
old to have her first sexual encounter. Carmen’s family belonged to a Methodist church from the 
80’s to early 90’s. This church was pastored by a very liberal white female pastor. It was one of 
the first open and affirming churches in the city. Later they joined a nondenominational black 
megachurch that was much more conservative. 

Sexuality and abortion were never directly discussed at the latter church. Instead, 
messages were delivered through sermons where it was implied that sexuality and abortion were 
sinful. Respectability norms were reinforced through Bible studies and the women’s ministry 
where young women were taught about the importance of being a good woman and a virtuous 
woman who waited for the right man to come along. The church taught traditional roles for men 
and women where the husband held the responsibility for the family’s spiritual welfare and the 
wife was responsible for the proper management of household matters. Carmen says her family 
left the megachurch because its fundamentalist beliefs ran contrary to their liberal views. 

Carmen says she wishes she would have allowed herself to live her sexual life more 
freely. Her husband had a daughter from a previous marriage. Now a parent to a teenager, 
Carmen admits that she finds herself imparting some of the same messages about respectability 
to her stepdaughter. 

Carmen: I always know for me that I have that sort of line, and I still believe 
there’s a way you act and carry yourself. There’s something to be said for class. 

For me, there is a certain way a black woman should carry herself when it comes 
to sexuality. When you’re black in the South, whether you consider yourself a 
religious person or not, the church is the backdrop. I listen to my mom, the 
women in her generation, and my grandmother talk about how you had to conduct 
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yourself so you wouldn’t be a target for white folks. There was a sense that 
behaving respectable was how you had to protect yourself. 

Carmen says they are having conversations with their daughter about sexuality and 
reproductive decision making. They are encouraging her to postpone sexuality activity until she 
is mature enough to handle it. However, they want her to be able to talk with them about it. 
Carmen says while they would prefer for their daughter to wait, there are important messages 
they try to impart to her such as self-esteem and telling their daughter that she matters. They also 
stress the importance of having safe sex using barrier methods of protection. Carmen and her 
husband are trying to balance reproductive and sexual health education for their daughter along 
with instilling in her a sense of self-worth. Says Carmen, “We want her to know that her body is 
beautiful, sexuality is sacred and pleasurable and should be enjoyed on her own terms.” 

Carmen does believe the black church should be involved in teaching about reproductive 
and sexual health. However, like other women interviewed, her support for involving churches is 
measured. 

Carmen: I think the black church could play a powerful role around teaching sex 
education. It could be impactful, particularly with young people. The church 
misses that opportunity. Nobody is asking women and girls what they need. 

Everybody has something to say. Everybody has an opinion about what we should 
do with our bodies, but nobody is having realistic conversations about what we’re 
dealing with and what we face. I feel like that’s what missing, that opportunity to 
talk about what is going on in your life within the context of your church home 
and with the people you’re supposed to be in relationship with. Church is 
supposed to be a safe space where you can wrestle with things and try to figure 
them out. It feels like as soon as somebody does something that doesn’t fall in line 
with the respectability piece then everybody has got something to say. 

One of the key takeaways from Carmen story is how deeply ingrained respectability 

norms are in black women’s lives. Still, Carmen’s story is about more than respectability norms 

but leans more towards the respectability politics outlined by Higginbotham. Carmen’s statement 

about “imparting a sense of self-worth” in their daughter speaks to issues of self-esteem. In 
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Beyond Respectability , Brittney Cooper makes a distinction between respectability and what 
19th/early 20th century race woman, Anna Julia Cooper termed “undisputed dignity”. Drawing 
upon Julia Cooper’s argument, Brittney Cooper argues that “[d]emands for dignity are for a 
fundamental recognition of one’s inherent humanity and demands for respectability assume that 
unassailable social propriety will prove one’s dignity.” 300 She goes on further to state that dignity 
is intrinsic, not debatable, and not socially contingent. 301 Brittney Cooper’s analysis begs the 
question of whether what Carmen and her husband are really trying to impart to their daughter is 
not respectability but a sense of undisputed dignity and an internal sense of around her self- 
worth. 

Here, it is important to address whether it is even possible to disentangle respectability 
politics from genuinely conservative theology, which is not particularly raced, in order to address 
the social and political issues that are important to black women. In churches, the politics of 
respectability often are intermeshed with a conservative theology about women’s roles in church 
and society. An effective strategic of addressing the oppressive nature of conservative theology 
within the black church must be one that holds a transcultural philosophy and is transreligious. 
Through an RJ lens, it would also need to affect the politics of respectability in many cultures by 
challenging patriarchy, nationalism, and chauvinism transculturally and transreligiously. It would 
do little good to deconstruct conservative Christianity and still come up against the same type of 
oppressive theology across different religions and cultures. Thus, deconstruction has to be 
transcultural and transreligious across many religions and cultures and not just one. One of the 
points that RJ argues, is that it is not just black women being oppressed by the black church, but 
also white women owing to oppressive theology within the white church, as well as all others 

300 Cooper, Beyond Respectability, 5. 

301 Ibid. 
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forms of religious traditions. RJ centers black women and not just in the black church, but all the 
places where black women are oppressed religiously. What RJ requires is a transcultural and 
transreligious redefinition of what black women truly deserve as part of their human rights. 

Another part of Carmen’s story centers around infertility. She has tried intrauterine 
insemination (IUI) and says it was very difficult to deal with the disappointment of the 
unsuccessful treatment. Financial constraints have placed additional IUI treatments of out of 
reach. Carmen says she has always wanted children. Some RJ advocates and feminists would 
question Carmen’s desire to have a biological child when she is already serving as a stepmother 
to her husband’s daughter or offer that adoption would be a better alternative. Carmen’s 
stepdaughter lives with her and her husband and they share custody with the child’s mother. 
Carmen is clear that her stepdaughter is not only not her biological child, but that she does not 
want to replace the mother/daughter relationship that currently exists with the biological mother. 
Carmen sees herself as an additional role model for her stepdaughter, offering her guidance 
where the biological mother has been unable. But this role does not fulfill the maternal void 
Carmen is experiencing around having a biological relationship with a child of her own. Carmen 
says they have considered adoption. She is open to all options, including surrogacy, if they had 
the economic means. Adoption has also been discussed as an option. However, as discussed 
earlier, adoption for black singles and couples is not that simple. There are still financial costs 
with adoption that place it out of reach for many individuals and couples, along with the 
extensive scrutiny of home study that can often be extremely intrusive. 

I pressed Carmen a bit around why it was so important for her to have a child to which 
she had a biological connection. I further asked why it was not enough for her to be a stepmother 
or in the role as an othermother. She responded, 
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Carmen: I want the experience of being pregnant and that spiritual experience of 
birthing a child into the world. I want to see what the love that is between me and 
my husband can create. I want to know what our spiritual energy can look like 
and can become in the world. I believe in the spirit of the ancestors, and I want to 
see the next legacy of both our ancestral lineage combined and how that ancestral 
energy will enter into this world and what it can contribute. I want my parents to 
have biological grandchildren. 

Carmen’s response showed me that after all the intellectual discourse around the 
ethics of ART and arguments for and against children having biological connections to 
parents, what mattered most were the lived experiences of the very women who struggle 
with infertility. For Carmen, her infertility struggle was deeply personal and deeply 
spiritual. Having a biological connection with a child from her husband was a 
manifestation of the love and spiritual connection they had. Still, it is important to 
highlight the cultural and societal privileging of biological connections to children. 
Greater value is placed on blood ties (i.e., biological mother) than other forms of 
mothering (i.e., adoptive, step, and othermothering), even when the latter has played a 
more significant role in nurturing and advancing a child’s grow and development. 


Helen 

42 years old, lives in Atlanta 

As a teenager, Helen wanted to become sexually active with her boyfriend and sought 

information from her mother. When her mother refused to have the conversation, she approached 

an older cousin who took her to a community health center. Her mother was a devoted, 

conservative Christian and believed that premarital sex was fornication and a sin. 

Helen: My mother’s stance was ‘we don’t do it, so we don’t talk about it.’ I got 
one of my older cousins to take me to a community health center in Athens, GA, 
which was about thirty minutes away from where I grew up. They served all the 
college kids. I went there, got information about sex, birth control, learned how to 
use a condom. I felt like I was prepared for my first sexual encounter. The nurses 
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were incredibly supportive and centered my experience in what I was going thru 
and understood that growing up in the Bible belt was not easy for girls who were 
exploring their sexuality. Each time we went by the clinic, it felt like me and my 
cousin were secret spies, discretely leaving school early to go and find the little 
nurse who was handing out the goodie bags with condoms, lube, and birth control. 

It was partly exciting but partly like, damn, I’m being defiant, operating counter 
to what I was taught, contrary to by upbringing. 

Helen says she did not feel guilty but instead, experienced a sense of grief because she should 

have been able to talk about sex with her parents, especially her mother. She says she had given 

becoming sexually active considerable thought and felt she was trying to be responsible by 

approaching her mother. Much of what Helen knew about sex she says she learned on the 

playground, which according to her was not much. Her first in-depth conversation about sex was 

with the nurse at the community health center. 

Helen: The nurse asked me questions, and there was no shame in anything that I 
said. She was very matter of fact. She gave me the technical and medical 
explanations about sex. But then we had a conversation about feelings, decision 
making, and consent. I really appreciated that because I didn’t know nurses could 
offer that level of attention to their patients. 

Like the rest of the women I interviewed, Helen’s church did not teach about 
reproduction and sexuality. 

Helen is an anomaly because of the responsibility she took for seeking out and securing 
information about contraception prior to becoming sexually active. She is the only woman 
interviewed who talked about wanting to learn about her sexuality as a teenager before becoming 
sexually active. It is a misnomer that most young people do not engage in responsible sexual 
behavior. A 2017 report from the CDC shows that teenagers between the ages of 15-19 who are 
sexually active use some method of contraception, with condoms being the most common 
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method. 302 The report also showed that seventy-four percent of young had their first sexual 
encounter with someone with whom they were in a committed relationship. 303 Helen and some of 
the other women in my research counter the narrative about young black women being sexually 
reckless and immature. 

What Helen’s story does highlight is the need for young women to be taken much more 
seriously around their reproductive and sexual health. Her story is analogous to the other women 
who made the decision to become sexually active when they were teenagers. Many teenagers, 
who became pregnant demonstrate a level of agency and resiliency because they successfully 
raise their children as young, single parents. Some of the women from my research obtained 
graduate level degrees and are financially stable. In fact, they are not anomalies, but are more 
times than not, the norm. Their stories not only affirm that young people need greater access to 
reproductive and sexual health information, but that “hellfire and brimstone” tactics do not work 
nor does complete silence. Most young people want information about reproductive and sexual 
health. 


Helen: I would have liked for there to have been some kind of message about 
God creating us in his image. If we were bom with vaginas and penises, then sex 
is a natural part of our lives because we were born with the biological equipment 
for it. I get that marriage is important, but for those girls like me who didn’t have 
marriage as their only aspiration, what kind of message are you sending? What if 
I never want to get married, am I just supposed to be celibate for my entire life? I 
would have preferred there to have not been such heavy gender norms, that 
women must get married and be housewives, have kids and men in the role of 
head of household. If we could get past that messaging, it would be a perfect 
opportunity to talk about black women exploring aspects of their humanity and 
determining for themselves what they want to be in life versus having your path 
predetermined that you must grow up to be wife and mother. 


302 Joyce C. Abma, PhD and Gladys M. Martinez, PhD, Sexual Activity and Contraceptive Use Among 
Teenagers in the United States, 2011-2015, National Center for Health Statistics (Center for Disease Control, 
2017), accessed January 15, 2020, https://www.cdc.gov/nchs/data/nhsr/nhsrl04.pdf. 

303 Ibid. 
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Along with positive messaging about sexuality, Helen also says it would be helpful to have 

interpretations of Scripture that affirm sexuality and women. 

Helen: I do recall reading something in Song of Solomon that came across very 
sexual to me. I mentioned it to my grandmother, and she dismissed it. She was 
like there are things in the Bible that are romantic, but not sexual. I could not have 
been more confused because Solomon didn’t seem to be struggling to get his, I 
didn’t understand. I’ve never read anything affirming about women and their 
sexuality in the Bible or sex being in a positive light. I do recall being told that 
women are the moral anchor for men. Were responsible for their temptation, if 
they stray, responsible to God to be appropriate so we don’t temp them or cause 
them to disobey God. I was like ‘[S]hit we got that much power,’ it seemed a little 
over the top to me. It wasn’t until I went to a more affirming church that I realized 
the Bible could be interpreted in ways that were not punitive. It was uplifting and 
set the tone for sex and sexuality in a positive way. 

In Helen’s church, the pressure was great to get married. Even though Helen says she 

understands that the black church is one of those few places where black men have been allowed 

to be men in a full respect, she has a problem with the church’s expectation that black women’s 

only function is to support that patriarchal approach to the world. 

Helen: The black church pushes this perfect picture of the black man in 
leadership and the black woman as the helpmate. If it doesn’t fit into that 
Eurocentric worldview, it’s frowned upon. I always wondered well, if I’m not that 
girl who is married by the time I’m twenty-five and have five kids, what does this 
say about me? There was never a clearly defined answer to that question. Even 
my grandmother, to this day, wants me to be married with two children, on that 
traditional path. 

Helen also talked about members of the LBGTQIA community and the lack of open 
reception for them in the black church. She says LBGTQIA individuals were never open about 
their sexuality at her church. Like many of the other women interviewed, their LBGTQIA 
members lived their lives in secrecy. Helen says that while there were some whisperings about 
some of the deacons, nothing was every confirmed. Most members either live a life of celibacy 
or have made the decision that they are not going to be open about their sexuality within the 
church. 
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Helen: I always questioned the condemning of gay and lesbian people. Everyone 
knew there were members who were not heterosexual. It made me sad that they 
could not bring the fullness of their being to worship at church. I always 
questioned how this is demonstrative of God’s love, that we would demand 
someone be alone and not be deserving of love. That always broke my heart. I 
know folks joke about the choir director in the black church being gay, but our 
choir was all women. I don’t recall anyone being out because it was very clear 
from the pulpit that homosexuality was sin and abomination and that it was 
thought to be a lifestyle. 

Helen says she does not trust the black church in this moment to have productive 

conversations about reproductive and sexual health. She thinks the black church is still too mired 

down in respectability norms. Helen believes the black church must be willing to engage in its 

own learning about medically accurate information about these issues. She also disagrees with 

the idea of one individual, the pastor, being the only person who can interpret the Bible. 

Helen: I think the people have a lot they can teach pastors. I’ve heard black 
pastors make some of the most egregious statements - equating Plan B to the 
abortion pill, talking about abortion as genocide. Pastors need to listen to people 
in church to understand the context for decisions they are making. One of the 
reasons I did not talk to my mother when I wanted to become sexually active is 
because she probably would have gone to the pastor for counseling. I wasn’t 
interested in talking to him because I already knew what he would say. When I 
decided to leave the Baptist church, a minister told me that women were supposed 
to serve and teach, but women could not be called by God to lead a church. I told 
my mother I would not go back. I just couldn’t. 

While I do believe the black church struggles with having productive conversations about 
reproductive and sexual health, I believe transformation is possible. There are some opportunities 
for education within some progressive black churches. For example, my work with the Samuel 
DeWitt Proctor Conference has led to discussions about reproductive justice at the organization’s 
annual conference. 304 The first educational opportunity was through a preconference institute 


304 The Samuel DeWitt Proctor Conference, Inc. (SDPC) represents a cross section of progressive African 
American faith leaders and their congregations in the United States. The SDPC works with its membership to 
address issues of human rights and social justice. See Samuel DeWitt Proctor Conference, Inc., "About Us," 
last modified 2019, accessed May 7, 2019, http://sdpconference.info/about-us/. 
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about reproductive justice where I discussed the historical origins and gave an overview of the 
four pillars. The next opportunity was in 2019 where I was asked to co-facilitate a session for 
black women to talk about their reproductive and sexual health challenges. That session was a 
frank and open discussion where approximately thirty-five black women shared very intimate 
details about their experiences with sexual assault, incest, abortion, miscarriage, and the shame 
they experienced in the black church about their sexuality. I again co-facilitated a similar session 
for black women at the 2020 conference. Again, black women brought their lived experiences to 
the discussion and talked about abortion, infertility, sexual assault, and reproductive loss. The 
work to educate the black church cannot be done in one fell swoop. Instead, it must be done in 
small steps, slowly. The conversation about reproductive and sexual health cannot start with 
abortion. Starting with discussions about basic reproductive health (i.e., basic male and female 
reproductive anatomy and functions, understanding the menstrual cycle, and teaching about 
sexuality from a Christian perspective as sacred, not as a sin but as a gift from God) can all be 
points of entry to sexuality education within not just the black church but all churches open to 
progressive discourse. 

Jocelyn 

62 years old, lives in Chicago 

Jocelyn’s story was about sexual violence and the role the black church can play in 

helping to affirm black women’s agency. She was raped in college, after accepting a ride from a 

friend of a friend on campus. After years of suppressing the memories, Jocelyn said talking about 

the rape helped her realize how deeply she was impacted. 

Jocelyn: I felt violated and rightfully so. I didn’t offer up this sex; it was taken 
from me violently. I guess if I’d had a way to defend myself, I would have 
probably taken that route, which would have been to try to kill him and that 
would’ve been contrary to my religious upbringing. I have no idea where God 
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was, and never thought about it in terms of that. What I did wonder was why God 
would let this horrible thing happen to me. 

Jocelyn says she never thought about talking to someone at the Baptist church where she 
was raised. She says even when her father came to get her from school, she never thought to talk 
to someone at church. She remembers being mad and grappling with understanding why she had 
to suffer through being raped. Says Jocelyn,” I do remember praying to God to just let me get out 
this alive.” 

Jocelyn’s story is important because she poses key questions around God’s presence 
when black women have been violated and are suffering. Addressing sexual violence is an area 
where the black church can play a pivotal role in helping women transition from victim to 
survivor through supportive ministries that affirm their humanity. In addition, the black church 
can also include education about sexual assault, power and control, and consensual sex in their 
adult and youth ministries. 

Marilyn 

42 years old, lives in Atlanta 

Marilyn’s story is about a black Christian woman who adhered to her strict religious 
upbringing. Her husband has been her only sexual partner, and they abstained from sex until they 
were married. On the surface, it would seem that Marilyn has never been confronted with an 
instance where she had to make a reproductive or sexual decision that conflicted with her 
religion. She revealed that she had been grappling with infertility. Marilyn did have one 
successful pregnancy. Since then, she has been unable to get pregnant. Says Marilyn, “I waited 
and thought things would fall in line at a later date, but they haven’t.” Marilyn’s husband has full 
custody of a son from a previous marriage. Marilyn stepped in and took on the role of his mother 
when the child was five years old. 
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Marilyn’s story has multiple parts. In addition to the issue of infertility, Marilyn’s story is 

about the messages communicated to black women about what it means to be a good and 

virtuous Christian woman. It is also about coping with unanswered prayers and the pain of 

suffering in silence, despite doing all that you were told to do by church and society. How does 

one wrestling with God? Is there a productive role for the black church to play around infertility 

and ART? Marilyn has not discussed her infertility challenges with anyone at her church. 

Marilyn: I haven’t talked to my church about not becoming pregnant. I wouldn’t 
want to share that with my pastor. He’s been our pastor off and on for several 
years. It's a very personal issue not getting pregnant. I can talk to God or my 
husband. I suppose I could talk to someone, but I just haven’t. No one at the 
church has let folks know that they can talk to anyone about things like this; that 
they are open to hearing about it. 

Marilyn believes that Christians must rely on the church to explain the Bible and to set 
the standards for how people should behave. She further believes that not everything can be 
condoned. Marilyn identifies as pro-life. However, she says that while she would not want an 
abortion, she does not believe that church or the government can tell someone else to carry a 
pregnancy to term. 

Marilyn: If you can make peace with it with God, then I’m here to support you. 

However, the church does have to set the standard for our behavior as Christians. 
Nevertheless, if you are having sex, we have to help people get proper sexual 
health care. There is no reason for anyone not to understand how to use condoms 
and other forms of birth control. We should not have another case of something 
that is preventable, especially in the African American community, or any other 
community, that can go on to infect other generations. As a community, African 
Americans can do better to make sure people have the information they need to 
take proper care of themselves. 


Marilyn says that she does not know what the Bible says about abortion and that she has always 
been taught that you should not kill. Therefore, she believes the Bible is against abortion. At the 
same time, as a medical provider, she believes it is her duty to provide her patients, especially 
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black women with all the available reproductive health choices, including abortion. Marilyn 

says, “[My duty, my oath is to do no harm]. If they feel this is their choice, I have to give them 

the information they need to get a safe abortion.” Marilyn believes the contract between a 

physician and patient is to promote their overall health. She views providing information about 

the full spectrum of reproductive health services to be inclusive of that contract. 

Marilyn: As a primary provider my patients need information. Most women 
don’t know they’re pregnant early. There are only a couple of places where a 
woman can get an abortion in Atlanta. If they have financial or transportation 
limitation, they can’t get an abortion. How are they going to get abortion? As a 
provider, I have to deal with that. I am responsible for their care. I have to make 
sure their overall health is maintained. People with no medical experience, 
especially a bunch of white men should not be making decisions for us, for black 
women. If you bring a life into the world and you can’t support that life, all you 
have is pro-birth, you don’t have pro-life. 

Marilyn’s position on abortion is a perfect example of the complexity of the pro-life/pro- 
choice paradigm. Abortion is often not black and white for women of color. Many black women 
stand in the middle of pro-choice/pro-life paradigm. Marilyn’s stance makes it clear that the 
reproductive health, rights, and justice movements need to reexamine how it defines what it 
means to be pro-life or pro-choice. Citing informal research done with Native women in 
Chicago, Native American studies scholar and activist Andrea Smith argues that in order to 
understand the politics around reproductive justice and abortion, the limitation of the pro¬ 
choice/pro-life dichotomy must be acknowledged. 305 Smith goes on to posit that while pro- 
choice and pro-life advocates situate the abortion debate around decriminalization or 
criminalization, Native women are utilizing reproductive justice theory to articulate “fighting for 


305 Andrea Smith, “Beyond Pro-Choice versus Pro-Life,” in Radical Reproductive Justice: Foundation, 
Theory, Practice, Critique, eds. Loretta J. Ross et al., (New York: Feminist Press, 2017), 151-52. 
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[the] life and self-determination of their communities. The criminalization of abortion may or 
may not be a strategy for pursuing that goal.” 306 

Smith highlights how women of color sometimes diverge from the pro-choice/pro-life 
argument because it marginalizes some of the nuanced aspects of their lives. Central to the pro¬ 
choice/pro-life argument is the choice paradigm that prioritizes the freedom and rights of the 
woman to make choices about carrying a pregnancy to term and the prioritization of the life of 
the fetus. While the tension between what it means to be pro-choice versus pro-life is not unique 
to women of color, as Todd Peters notes in her discussion on pro-choice/pro-life moral discourse, 
Smith is specifically highlighting white supremacy and capitalism in her argument, both of 
which impact the lives of women of color differently. The pro-life position places the life of the 
fetus over and above the woman but also advocates criminalizing the woman for having an 
abortion. The pro-choice position privileges the right to choose, but the implication is that there 
is a menu of options that are equally available to all women. Thus, it fails to recognize the stark 
financial disparities between classes of women and the inability of poor women, young women, 
and women of color to access the economic resources to have an abortion. 

Naomi 

47 years old, lives in Chicago 

Naomi had an abortion when she was fifteen years old after becoming pregnant by her 
first boyfriend. She talked it over with her mother. Her mother had Naomi when she was sixteen 
years old. Naomi says she was clear that becoming a parent at fifteen was not what she wanted. 
Her parents took her to the clinic for an abortion. Naomi’s parents were leaders in the Baptist 


306 Smith, “Beyond Pro-Choice,” 152. 
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church the attended. They were against her having the abortion. Naomi believed that God knew 
she was not ready to be a parent. 

Naomi says her church delivered mixed messages about premarital sex. The church 
judged young women if they had a child out of wedlock and were against abortion. If someone 
became pregnant out of wedlock, they had to stand in front of the church, confess their sin, and 
acknowledge they made a mistake. 

Naomi: I didn’t think a child out of wedlock was a mistake. My parents were not 
married when I was born, and I did not embrace being a mistake. It was very 
confusing to me. I kind of moved away from the church for some time. I never 
addressed it and just left it where it was because it wasn’t up to me to change the 
church. 

Naomi says she witnessed her cousin stand before the church and repent for becoming 
pregnant. Says Naomi, ‘I thought it was the most horrible thing you could do to someone.’ Her 
cousin’s confession was another turning point in Naomi’s relationship with the church. She says 
the church started to play less of a role in her life. Even talking about the church for this 
interview is difficult she says because she is still wounded. 

As a result of her experiences, Naomi is not an advocate of the church teaching about 
reproductive and sexual health issues. It is not that she does not see a role for the black church. 
Her concern is that the black church advances a predefined notion of how black women and girls 
should behave. Furthermore, it uses the Bible to force women and girls to stay within the 
prescriptive confines of respectability. For these reasons, Naomi is not hopeful about the black 
church as a source of information about reproductive and sexual health. 
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Terri 

45 years old, lives in Los Angeles 

Terri says she did not grow up overtly religious. However, there were undertones coming 
from mother’s participation in the Baptist church. Her father was more atheist. She grew up with 
a sense of what a woman or girl should and should not be. As a teenager, Terri was baptized into 
a fundamentalist Christian church. She left that church when she turned nineteen. Terri says she 
left the church because some of the teachings were not in line with her thinking about freedom 
and sexuality. 

What is notable about Terri’s story is the residual impact of the church’s teaching on her 

sexual decisions. She says many of her sexual experiences were filled with guilt as a result of the 

church’s teachings. Terri had an abortion when she was nineteen, which also caused feelings of 

guilt. The fundamentalist church taught that sex was reserved for marriage and only for 

procreation. Anything outside of that was a sin. Terri says the language used was always that sin 

hurts Jesus. Part of Terri’s struggle has been to let go of the guilt she has carried over the year. 

Terri: Imagine having the image of this man on the cross and you’re pouring 
more salt on his wounds, talk about the guilt. I don’t mean to make light of it but 
if you think of that, this sense that every time you do something wrong, you’re 
putting another nail into the cross.. .no wonder I left the church!! 

Surprisingly, Terri does think basic reproductive health information (i.e., understanding 

the menstrual cycle, breast self-examination, the importance of obtaining well-woman care) 

could be taught by fundamentalist churches because it does not condone any behavior. 
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Camille 

45 years old, lives in Memphis 

Camille has been pregnant four times and has had three abortions. She said the first 
abortion was because of failed contraception. The second abortion was owing to contraceptive 
sabotage because her boyfriend lied about wearing a condom. The third abortion was with her 
ex-husband. 

Camille: We had just gotten engaged and something was just nipping at me that it 
was not a good thing to do with him to have that baby. I was going back and forth 
with employment issues. I’d just moved back to Chicago to be with him. Our 
financial situation was not stable. Having a baby made sense, but the backdrop of 
struggling financially.. .1 already had a son and he had a daughter from a prior 
marriage. You make the decision to have an abortion, but it doesn’t mean that in 
the back of your mind you don’t think you’re doing something irresponsible and 
anti-God. I didn’t have any theology outside of what I had learned in church. The 
one Scripture I kept recalling was one about knowing you before you were in your 
mama’s womb. I prayed that I wasn’t killing a prophet. It just wasn’t the right 
time. That was confirmed after I discovered he was sleeping with my best friend. 

By the third abortion, Camille says she knew exactly what to expect, how her body would 

respond, and exactly how many pain pills to take. Says Camille, “I was a pro at abortion, I just 

wasn’t a pro at knowing how not to be pregnant.” Camille says she struggled with the decision to 

have the third abortion. Her husband has just proposed, and they made love right after. 

Camille: It was amazing, like the dream was coming true. Right after we finished 
having sex, I was like ‘I think we just got pregnant.’ I knew we had done the deed 
because it was just too amazing. I wanted to show up for God like that. I felt like I 
was almost getting it right, like I was almost there. I remember think I’m almost 
getting it right, getting married, and that was pleasing to God. 

Like many black women and girls, Camille had never received reproductive and sexual 
health education. She says she had no control over her reproductive and sexual health. She did 
not learn about her body until her early thirties when she volunteered with a RJ organization in 
Chicago. Camille says it was as if a light bulb went off in her head. She learned that she could 
control her fertility by mastering her menstrual cycle and using condoms. The guilt she felt 
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around having abortions did not come from her family she says. Her mother never told her that if 
she had an abortion God would damn her. 

Camille’s story highlights the positive effects of women having access to information 

about their reproductive and sexual health. After years of unintended pregnancies, all it took for 

Camille to gain control of her fertility was information. Camille says it would have been helpful 

to have a supportive conversation with the pastor at her church. 

Camille: By the time I understood my body, it changed everything. Working in 
the RJ movement challenged me to be transparent about my life. More 
importantly, I’m in control of my sexuality, and I can stand boldly and say I’m a 
same-gender loving sister who loves God and God loves me. The churches I 
attended during my pregnancies didn’t talk about the body beyond it being a 
living sacrifice for God. The talked about being holiness and being holy. They 
taught that as Christians, we should be holy and acceptable to God, which was our 
reasonable sacrifice. That was code for don’t be out here screwing and 
fornicating. That was code for sex only between a man and a woman. It implied 
holiness or hell. 

Camille believes the black church could be a game changer, a model for how to have 
productive dialogue at the intersections of faith and RJ. Says Camille, “It [the black church] has 
always had an important role to play in liberation. Likewise, it has always played a role in 
oppression.” 

Nakema 

54 years old, lives in Chicago 

Contraception was never discussed in the church where Nakema grew up because people 

should not be having sex outside of marriage anyway. The church taught that it was a sin to have 

premarital sex and you were committing a sin by having an abortion. Nakema made the decision 

to get on contraception at sixteen because her doctor recommended it. 

Nakema: When I went in for my annual gynecological checkup, my doctor asked 
if I was on birth control. When I said no. I’m not having sex, he said ‘That’s 
good, but let’s get you on it just in case you have one of those magical moments 
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you won’t get caught with your panties down.’ I was on birth control for a year 
before I had sex. 

Nakema considers herself to be pro-life. She has had three abortions, one miscarriage, 

and one birth, for a total of five pregnancies. The first abortion was while she was addicted to 

drugs. She chose to have an abortion rather than have a child that was substance-exposed. 

Nakema: I was blowing my brains out and didn’t want to stop, that’s the truth. 

So, I had an abortion before the baby was fully developed. Another abortion was 
by a guy who would have made a great candidate for a father, but it wasn’t the 
right time. The third abortion was from an encounter with an ex-boyfriend who 
was married. I wasn’t going to bring a married man’s baby into this world, so I 
had an abortion. 

Like Marilyn’s story, Nakema has a nuanced understanding of the pro-life paradigm. She 
believes in life and death but says a person who is not ready for a pregnancy should not be forced 
to have a baby. However, she also believes that having an abortion is ending a baby’s life. At the 
same time, she says that the physical being does not exist, although the baby is alive inside the 
woman. Nakema unwittingly draws somewhat on Rebecca Todd Peters concept of liminality in 
Trust Women: A Progressive Christian Argument for Reproductive Justice. Peters argues that the 
pregnancy is itself, a state of liminality. 307 It is in this state that a woman has the moral authority 
to terminate a pregnancy because the prenate is still in a state of becoming and is reliant upon the 
woman’s body as the vehicle through which it enters into its ontological existence. 


307 Rebecca Todd Peters, Trust Women: A Progressive Christian Argument For Reproductive Justice (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 2018), 159. 
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Oppressive Theologies, Systems, and Beliefs 

In this section, I describe overarching themes and subthemes that emerged from an in- 
depth analysis of the interviews. Seven primary overarching themes were identified. From those 
primary themes I identified subthemes. I also provide my interpretation of the narrative 
interviews as they relate to the primary overarching themes and subthemes. The overarching 
themes are Sinfulness of Sexuality, Reproductive Sin and Reproductive Loss, Promoting 
Patriarchy, Respectability Norms and The Good vs. the Bad Black Woman, The Church and the 
Black Body, and Experiences of God, Religion, and The Church 

Interpreting Emergent Themes 
Sinfulness of Sexuality 

Four subthemes emerged under the overarching theme of Sinfulness of Sexuality: 
premarital sex, sexual promiscuity, teenage pregnancy, teenage sexuality. Some overarching and 
subthemes are reflected across the lives of the women interviewed. Eight of the women had 
premarital sex (Anika, Denice, Alyne, Helen, Naomi, Terri, Camille, and Nakema), with seven 
of the women having premarital sex as a teenager. Some of the women who had premarital sex 
as a teenager experienced a teenage pregnancy. Anika became pregnant at fifteen years old. 
Although she was not married, Carmen chose to wait until she was twenty-one years old to have 
her first sexual encounter. Jocelyn also waited until she as an adult to have her first sexual 
encounter. Marilyn’s first sexual encounter was with her husband. 

Some of the women who became pregnant as a teenager shared that they felt like the 
church, family members, and even their school cast judgment upon them. For example, Anika 
says she felt judged by the church and its members, as well as the pastor. Even the high school 
she attended cast judgment upon her. She was raised in a conservative Pentecostal, Apostolic 
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church. In accordance with the teachings of the church, Anika’s mother did not believe in 
abortion. “I wasn’t ready to have a baby, but abortion was not allowed,” says Anika. Her mother 
made her carry the pregnancy to term, forcing Anika to become a teen parent. Anika says that 
sex outside of marriage was a sin at her church and her pregnancy was evidence of that sin, 
evidence that she brought with her to church every Sunday. Anika also talked about how some of 
the older Black women in the church had formulated opinions about her and how she might 
influence their sons, 

Anika: My family on my mother’s side was welcoming when they found out 
about the pregnancy, but the church had already formed an opinion of me. When 
they found out I was pregnant, some of the women in the church didn’t want me 
to be around their sons who might have been interested in me. I wasn’t the kind of 
girl they wanted their sons to be around. Everyone formed an opinion about me. 

Church, school.. .everyone was concerned about how I would influence other 
kids. I went to an all-girls Catholic school. When they found out I was pregnant, 
they didn’t want me on campus because they didn’t want me to set a bad example 
for the other girls on campus. When the school found out I was going to keep the 
baby, they suggested that St. Anne’s maternity home would be a better place for 
me. 


Alyne made the decision to have her first sexual encounter when she was seventeen years 

old. She says she was in a loving relationship with a young man and they both decided they want 

to take their relationship to another level of intimacy. 

Alyne: Compared to a lot of my friends, I was a little on the late side. My first 
sexual encounter was at 17 years old. We were a couple, in love and all of that. 

So, my first encounter was really good. He was patient, everything about it was 
good. So here I had what I thought was really wonderful sex with my boyfriend 
and then go to church the following Sunday and hear that I had just fornicated 
with my boyfriend. My mother wasn’t a dogmatic person when it came to 
religion. But I also knew I couldn’t let her find out I was having sex either. We 
were taught you’re your body is a temple of the Holy Ghost, no sex, no drinking, 
no drugs. 
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Alyne says she saw the ramifications of having a pregnancy outside of marriage in the 

church. It was the church members who openly judged the young women who became pregnant 

and were unapologetic in vocalizing their disdain. 

Alyne: Things were not said from the pulpit, but in conversation with people who 
were older they would say, ‘See this is why we say that fornication is a sin 
because you don’t need to have to deal with pregnancy while you’re young.’ They 
would shame the young girl who was pregnant and use them as an example for 
their peers. It was very confusing because as quick as they would talk about them, 
they’d also turn right around and give them a baby shower. It was crazy. They 
would ostracize them, because folks did have a problem with them becoming 
pregnant, but they didn’t see that as shaming them. 

Naomi says she was clear that becoming a parent at fifteen was not what she wanted. Her 

parents took her to the clinic for the abortion. Both her parents were against her having an 

abortion. Wanting to complete her high school education, Naomi says she believed God knew it 

was not the right time for her to be a parent. 

Terri also became pregnant as a teenager. Raised in a fundamentalist church she was 

taught that premarital sex was a sin. Says Terri, 

Terri: Throughout my life, there has always been a little bit of going back to 
those teachings that I don’t even fully commit to anymore. Even after I got 
married and had kids, I realized I was still holding on to some of those 
fundamentalist teaching. 

Nakema and Helen have perhaps two of the most positive experiences with teenage 
sexuality. Both women received positive information about their sexuality as teenagers, along 
with contraception. Nakema’s doctor discussed sexual health with her and provided her with 
contraception at sixteen years old. Helen went outside the church and her immediate family and 
sought the assistance of an older cousin to accompany her to the local community health clinic to 
get information and contraception. Despite their positive experiences, however, both women said 
they received messages from their respective churches about the sins of premarital sex. 
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Helen also received messages about the judgment and shame associated with teenage 

pregnancy. Helen recalls that her church removed girls who became pregnant out of wedlock 

from the youth choir. They, instead, had to be moved to the adult choir or they could not sing in 

the church choir. Helen’s church was more concerned about the optics of the youth choir and 

thus, thought a partial solution was to move pregnant teenagers to the adult choir. Moving them 

also served as a form of punishment because they could no longer be engaged in church activities 

with their peers. Deemed a bad influence for teenagers their own age, they were not old enough 

to be peers with adult members of the choir. 

Helen: When someone got pregnant it was like we either serve them because it’s 
the charitable thing to do or we penalize them because we had to set an example. I 
don’t remember any proactive messages other than having sex outside of marriage 
is a sin. I felt it was punitive. It was also hypocritical to have never had a 
conversation with this person about sex but then penalize them once they had 
clearly gone down that path and gotten pregnant. Our church was clear that once 
you became pregnant and started to show, you could not associate with the 
younger kids. It was like they thought allowing a pregnant girl to associate with 
their peers would encourage everyone to go out and make a pregnancy pact or 
something. 

An additional important highlight from Carmen’s discussion is around sexual 
promiscuity. Carmen admits she has internalized messages about black women having multiple 
partners, which is tied to meanings for her about what it means to be a respectable black woman. 
The myths and stereotypes about black women being sexually promiscuous was something that 
she says always loomed in the background. Says Carmen, “There was no problem with dating 
different men at the same time, but women are not supposed to be sexually active with all of 
them. Even discussions about sex are to be had with boundaries.” 

Reproductive Sin and Reproductive Loss 

Two subthemes emerged under the overarching theme of Reproductive Sin and 
Reproductive Loss: abortion and pregnancy and infertility. Seven of the women have had 
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abortions, with some of the women having had multiple abortions. Anika, Alyne, Denice, 
Nakema, Camille, and Terri have all had multiple abortions. Naomi has only had one abortion. 

Anika’s first experience with abortion came about with her first pregnancy as a teenager. 
Her parents were not in agreement about her options. Her mother was against abortion, but her 
father was supportive. 

Denice’s abortion experience is connected to her birthing experience. Denice’s story 

highlight how oppressive theologies are often deeply internalized. She relates a story about her 

first pregnancy that underscores the cognitive dissonance black women often experience versus 

the intellectualization they can employ to make difficulty reproductive and sexual decisions. 

Denice: The God element didn’t come into play until I had my first child. In my 
mind, I prepared and did everything that was right to have a natural childbirth, 
and I couldn’t have one. My mind went to the abortion I had when I was younger, 
and that God was somehow punishing me. That was the first time I brought in the 
God thing. I was stressed and upset. My pastor called me while I was in the 
delivery room. I’m in the bed, and I get the phone and all I hear is, ‘I don’t know 
what kind of God you serve, but my God ain’t that petty.’ He told me that what I 
was saying wasn’t true—to think that I was being punished for a decision I made 
when I was younger. I felt like it was because I had to have a caesarean section 
and I didn’t want that. Yeah, he called, and he told me that and it was like okay, 
but I still don’t think I believed him emotionally. I heard him but in the back of 
my mind there was the element of cause and effect. 

Two of the women, Carmen and Marilyn are grappling with infertility. Both women are 
married and want to have a biological child with their husband. Helen has fibroids and has 
already had surgery to remove them, but they keep returning. While she is not sure she even 
wants to get married, she does question why her uterus seems to be failing her and is concerned 
that she may not be able to have children. 

In the case of Marilyn, she has faithfully adhered to her strict conservative Christian 
upbringing. She has one biological child with her husband but wants another. She is deeply tom 
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around how it is that she has been obedient to God and yet, she still cannot have children. Says 
Marilyn, 

Marilyn: I think we’re good parents and could give that to another child. We 
thought about adoption but haven’t pursued that. There’s something about looking 
at your own child’s face and seeing yourself reflected back. I have a friend who 
didn’t want children who is now pregnant. There was a bit of green envy. I’m 
trying to accept that things happen for a reason. Maybe I wouldn’t be able to give 
as much to my other children. Sometimes I just feel like I did everything God said 
I was supposed to do. I followed his Word, so why am I being denied a child. I’m 
constantly reminding myself that it’s all in his plan. 

Carmen has been struggling with infertility for the past three years. She has never been 

pregnant and desperately wants to have that experience. Carmen was one of the three women 

who allowed me to return additional times to ask further questions for clarity. Says Carmen, 

Carmen: Many of my friends from college have children, and I’m really happy 
for them. But I can’t help feeling sometimes like I wish it were my turn to be 
pregnant, to have a child. That’s an experience I just want to have. I don’t just 
want someone else’s baby, I want my own to raise from an infant, that came out 
of me. 


Promoting Patriarchy 

Two very interesting subthemes emerged under the overarching theme of Promoting 
Patriarchy: older black women and fathers ’ '‘ownership ” of daughters. 

Anika talked about the judgment she received from older black women within the church. 
The story she related about the women in the church not wanting her around their sons who may 
be interested in dating her for fear she would entice or influence them points to an important 
example of how older black women can perpetuate church patriarchy. Additionally, it shows 
how not all wisdom shared by black women is helpful and can sometimes be counterintuitive to 
black women reclaiming their bodily autonomy and integrity. 
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Both Denice and Naomi shared narratives about their fathers’ disappointment over them 

becoming pregnant. Denice talked about her understanding of cause and effect as it relates to her 

inability to have a natural childbirth with her first pregnancy. She also tried unsuccessfully for 

almost ten years to have another child after she married her husband. Her and her husband were 

able to have a successful pregnancy two years ago. But during both her first pregnancy and her 

attempts to become pregnant again after getting married, Denice says she was still riddled with 

some residual guilt over having an abortion when she was younger. That guilt led her to believe 

that God was somehow punishing her for having the abortion. Denice says she’s not sure how 

she arrived at her understanding of cause and effect. She believes it came from her own 

internalized understanding about God. She did not recall hearing any teachings from her church 

that led to her thinking. After further reflection, Denice realized that some of her rationalization 

came from interactions with her father around the abortion she had when she was younger. 

Denice: As I think about it, my father actually may have played a part in it too. 

The very first abortion, my father picked me up. My parents arranged everything. 

My father wouldn’t talk to me afterwards. The only thing I remember him saying 
was that he was so disappointed in me and that the boy doesn’t marry the one who 
gave it up first. And that was it. That’s the only conversation I had with him about 
it to this day. 

Naomi relates a similar story about her father. Not about internalized guilt but about the 

relationship she shared with her father prior to her teenage pregnancy and abortion. Says Naomi, 

Naomi: Right after the abortion, there was a change in my relationship with my 
father. He didn’t love me the same way. Even after his death, I never believed he 
loved me the same. He stopped talking to me. But it was a choice I had to make. I 
don’t think he felt the same way. For him it solidified that I wasn’t his little girl 
anymore. I was out being bad and nasty. It hurt me deeply. He was my dance 
partner. We played basketball and did everything together. As I became an adult, I 
realized he didn’t understand how to be a parent. When I came to him and we 
started talking again, I said we should talk more. But he was always a quiet man. 

After the abortion, he never forgave me. People in the church would say he 
always talked about me, but he never said it to me. 
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Like Denice’s story, the relationship between Naomi and her father changed too. Naomi 
makes an important observation about her father coming to the realization that she was no longer 
his little girl. I contend that both Naomi and Denice had severed the patriarchal ownership ties 
that bound them to their fathers. Thus, they no longer “belonged” to their fathers. 

Conservative churches reinforce the paternal ownership ideology men hold about their 
wives and daughters. As Helen pointed out in her story, the black church is one of those few 
places where black men garner respect and it is also where women as men’s property is 
underscored. This theme also shows that patriarchy as a system is reinforced regardless of 
gender. The older black women’s surveilling Anika’s interactions with their sons and Naomi’s 
and Denice’s fathers’ determining the emotional caring due to the perception that the women in 
their lives are “fallen” reinstantiates how patriarchal ideology operates both within the church 
and leaks outside the church. 

Respectability Norms 

Three subthemes emerged under the overarching theme of Respectability Norms: the 
good versus the bad black woman, only the good girl/woman gets the husband, and how good 
black women should carry themselves. 

Carmen’s narrative contained the most about the good versus the bad black woman and 
how good black women carry themselves. Carmen’s upbringing was steeped in respectability 
politics and norms. 

Carmen: My family is very liberal, but there is this thing about what a 
respectable woman does and does not do, especially if you’re sexually active. You 
don’t have a lot of partners and discretion is very important. There was a certain 
way a lady carried herself. Because I waited so long, that was something that 
stuck in my mind. I still carry some of those views. 
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Carmen says she was raised with the belief that “good girls” were not aggressive. Says 
Carmen, “A respectable black woman wouldn’t say ‘I’m gonna go after this person or you know, 
I want to have sex.’ Instead, you were supposed to be a bit demure, I guess is the word.” Having 
multiple sexual partners was also frowned upon. Carmen thinks the beliefs held by the women in 
her family came from growing up in the South. The women in Carmen’s family hold the 
viewpoint that if black women carry themselves in a certain way, society will regard them more 
highly. 


Carmen: Respectable women don’t blatantly talk about sex with men. I mean, 
you can talk about it, but there’s a certain way you talk about it. You not supposed 
to be super graphic. Now, what you discuss with your girlfriends, now that’s 
different. So, like when I talk to my girls, we can be graphic. My mom wasn’t a 
prude. We would talk about sex, but it’s still like there’s a certain way you act and 
behave. That’s what classy, respectful women do if you want to be respected. I 
held that in the back of my mind when I became sexually active. 

Carmen admits it has been difficult to let go of the respectability politics and norms and believes 

they came from her grandmother. 

Carmen: Even though I had a close relationship with my parents, looking back, I 
realize how much my grandmother’s opinion mattered and how that influenced 
me. She was very forward thinking for her time, but she wasn’t as open as my 
parents about somethings. I was watching a television show with my husband and 
there was this woman on the show who was acting real extra. I said to my 
husband, ‘Oh, I can’t imagine what my grandmother would have thought.’ And 
not even my mom, but my grandmother. I just couldn’t imagine if I would have 
been on television behaving like the woman on the show and my grandmother 
saw it. I would have to just crawl under a rock. 

Anika’s experience with teen pregnancy is also exemplative of the respectability norms 
that are steeped in the theological teachings of the black church. 308 In addition to the oppressive 


3°8 Evelyn Brooks Higginbotham observes that there was a “multiple consciousness and multiple positioning of 
black women with regard to respectability politics. It is true that Higginbotham argues that the theological 
teachings of the black church often reinforced respectability politics. However, it is also important to note that 
Higginbotham identifies a form of respectability politics that promoted the dual roles of self-help, social 
resistance, and racial uplift and respect from white America. Higginbotham further observes that black Baptist 
church women believe that ‘respectable’ behavior in public would gamer black people “a measure of esteem 
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theologies taught at Anika’s church, young girls were castigated for being “bad” girls who 

disobeyed God’s word and the pastor’s teachings. Anika’s narrative highlights the belief that the 

virtuous woman is labeled as good and the non-virtuous woman is considered bad. The message 

The teaching Anika received at her church was also that only the good girl/woman gets the 

husband. Anika relates the following story, 

Anika: One of the times I’ll never forget was something the pastor said during 
service one Sunday. He was talking about fornication and young girls getting 
pregnant. He said, ‘You girls who had babies out of wedlock don't be surprised 
that other girls who did it the right way will get married before you do.’ This hurt 
me so bad. I felt horrible. I remember crying because I felt so ashamed and that I 
had ruined my life. My mother said the pastor was wrong and told me that I didn’t 
have to continue to attend that church. She gave me permission to go wherever I 
wanted. I stayed at the church for a bit. My mother ended up leaving the church, 
and I went with her. Even though I ultimately ended up leaving, I do feel like I 
got a spiritual foundation from the church. When I got older, I visited the church 
three more times because they created a scholarship in my mother’s name. 

The pastor delivered two messages to the young women in the church that Sunday. First, 

not only were they bad examples, their peers who did not get pregnant were better than them, 

they were good and virtuous. The second message was that they were not worthy and thus, no 

man would make them his first choice for marriage. They were sullied and not good marriage 

material. Nevertheless, the women from my research resisted the respectability norms imposed 

upon them by exercising their agency to have sex, have an abortion, or carry a pregnancy to 

term. Still, some of the women simultaneously internalize the oppressive theological teachings 

they received. In their adult lives, they reassessed their commitments to church teachings and to 

themselves because there was still some residual internalization of the oppressive theological 


from white America, and hence they strove to win the black lower class’s psychological allegiance to 
temperance, industriousness, thrift, refined manners, and Victorian sexual morals. See, Evelyn Brooks 
Higginbotham, Righteous Discontent (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 2003), 13-14. 
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teachings. They have found some resolution and reimagined their adult selves in comparison to 
younger selves and have been able to let go of some of the guilt and shame. 

The Church and the Black Body 

One sub theme emerged under the overarching theme of the Church and the Black Body. 
Although Helen’s narrative is one of a positive experience with teenage sexuality and having 
access to information and contraception to support healthy sexuality, she still has internalized a 
powerful message about the connection between the body and sacred sexuality. The way Helen 
described the convergence of her spirituality and sexuality is quite noteworthy. She observes that 
her spirituality and sexuality may forever be in contradiction with each other. It has never 
occurred to her that she could be a part of a religious tradition that would be supportive of her 
sexuality. Helen has disassociated her spirituality from her sexuality, stating that she feels forced 
to keep them both separate. 

Helen: Religion is rooted in such a heteronormative, patriarchal frame. I doubt I 
will ever come across a religion that looks like I need it to look. I have not found 
a way to integrate my personal understanding of God with my sexuality. I 
disassociate one from the other. I may have unintentionally defined them as 
mutually exclusive. It wasn’t intentional. As I think about it, it kind of makes me 
sad because I’d love to be able to integrate the two. Instead, I feel like I’m broken 
up into pieces and have to turn one thing off to do the other. I’ve been harmed by 
religion in many aspects; my family and friends have prioritized religion over 
their own and my personal well-being. Keeping them separate is just sort of the 
next best thing. 

The influence of Jocelyn’s Baptist upbringing was quite evident. Even though she 
believes there is a place for God in the bedroom, she still holds on to some remnants of teachings 
about premarital sex being a sin and at times, indicated her adherence to some of those 
conservative teachings. Jocelyn’s comments again, is demonstrative of the cognitive dissonance 
that black Christian women often experience around what they have been taught and their 
personal convictions. 
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Jocelyn: God can be in the bedroom, but not in the traditional sense. I think if two 
people who are not married want to take it [sex activity] further, then a 
conversation should be had around the fact that they may not be doing what was 
taught about sex before marriage. They need to consider if they want to keep 
sinning or whether they are considering their sexually activity as a step toward 
taking their relationship to another level. I do think the church should talk about 
sex. It has a responsibility to the community to talk about, or at least introduce 
people to, what they believe the Bible says about sex before marriage. It should be 
talked about from the perspective of what the teachings are of God/Jesus. If we 
have a foundation, we can make decisions about the way we should govern our 
sexual lives. The church should teach the doctrine, nothing else. No reproductive 
health, I don’t think there’s any place for that in the church. The church shouldn’t 
take it any further than what’s in the word. The rest should be up to family and 
community programs. 

Jocelyn’s stance that the church has no role in teaching reproductive health beyond what 
is in the Bible and church doctrine is problematic for a myriad of reasons. First, there are varying 
interpretations of the Bible and church doctrine across denominations. Some hold a belief in the 
inerrancy of the Bible. Likewise, there are varying interpretations of the Gospel. Second, the 
question becomes upon what theological foundation do the teachings rest? Is it a liberation 
theological foundation or a conservative Christian theological foundation? Herein lies the crux of 
the challenge currently facing black women that, oftentimes, the theological teachings used to 
control their bodily autonomy have been conservative and grounded in patriarchy, chauvinism, 
and heteronormativity. 

However, another observation is the degree to which women achieve some sense of self- 
actualization. For instance, Helen says she has not been able to integrate her God with her 
sexuality. But a womanist theo-ethic of RJ is accepting of Helen’s inability to integrate her 
sexuality and spirituality. She admitted never thinking about the disassociation but that sharing 
her reproductive and sexual herstory allowed her to reconsider the possibility of bringing God 
into the bedroom. We need greater scholarship that helps black women integrate their spirituality 
and their sexuality. 
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Experiences of God, Religion and the Church 

Three subthemes emerged under the overarching theme of Experiences of God, Religion 
and the Church: God’s wrath and punishment, letting God down, and God’s forgiveness, grace, 
and redemption. 

As shared earlier, Denice’s sense of cause and effect and her sense that her caesarean 
section was somehow related to having an abortion when she was a teenager is exemplative of a 
belief that God exhibits a form of wrath and punishment when something wrong is done. Aspects 
of forgiveness, grace, and redemption can also be related to her narrative. Denice clearly 
struggled with feelings of guilt and shame around having done something wrong by becoming 
pregnant as a teenager and having an abortion. Her ability to grasp that the caesarean section 
with her first child was a necessary medical intervention, despite being told by her pastor that 
God is not wrathful and that grace and mercy are freely given by God, demonstrates the power of 
oppressive theologies and their long-term impact when they are internalized. 

Camille was raised in a Baptist church which taught that you had to suffer God’s wrath 
for your sins. With every abortion, Camille says she prayed to God for forgiveness but felt like 
she was a failure in God’s eyes, 

Camille: I felt like I was always disappointing God by having abortions because 
it went against what I understood was the right thing to do. I was even scared that 
I might not wake up from the anesthesia one time. It seemed like I just couldn’t 
get my life right. Just when I thought I’d gotten it right, met the right guy, getting 
ready to get married, we got pregnant and then something would go wrong. I was 
listening to God with that decision to have an abortion because my heart was 
telling me that he was just not the right one. I still felt bad because maybe I should 
have been more discerning before getting pregnant or even considering marrying 
him. Back then I just felt like one day God was gonna give up on me because I 
just kept getting everything wrong. 

Secondarily, Camille’s story also underscores the guilt imposed by oppressive religious 
theologies that condemn women for making decisions about their reproduction. Like some of the 
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other women interviewed, Camille internalized the religious teaching of her church. Along with 
her guilt, she felt like a disappointment to God. The church must take responsibility for the 
influence it wields over women’s and girls’ spiritual understanding. Guilt, feelings of 
disappointing or failing God are counterintuitive to the ministry of Jesus. 
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Chapter Six: A Womanist Theo-Ethic of Reproductive Justice 

In this chapter, I construct a womanist theo-ethical framework of reproductive and sexual 
justice. I am expanding the reproductive justice theory and framework by formally naming and 
assigning specific value to black women’s agency and identifying black women’s practical 
wisdom, resistance, and resiliency as key virtues. My theo-ethic of RJ affirms black women’s 
moral wisdom and agency as rational, self-autonomous beings capable of making decisions. I 
engage the ethnographic narratives, womanist theology and womanist virtue ethics in 
constructing my womanist theo-ethic of RJ. 

Value and Virtue of Reproductive and Sexual Justice 

I posit that the reproductive and sexual justice is a framework that has moral authority. 
Decisions around the right to have a child, the right not to have a child, the right to parent the 
child(ren) one has, and the right to sexual pleasure are all moral decisions. It is immoral to deny 
individuals life-saving and life-affirming information. Refusing or preventing access to such 
information robs the individual of their moral agency. Black women must have agency to 
cultivate virtues and to be morally accountable for individual vices. 

The parameters of RJ virtues begin with recognizing black women as agents with the 
ability to act independently. Recognizing black women as agents includes valuing their inherent 
dignity and self-worth. Reproductive justice theory not only affirms black women as human 
beings with agency, it counters the notion that black women are inferior and incapable of 
thinking for themselves. It is because black women have practical reasoning capabilities that they 
can make decisions about their reproductive and sexual lives. Intricately tied to agency is 
autonomy. Reproductive justice theory holds that black women must have the agency to make 
autonomous decisions about whether to carry a pregnancy to term or to have an abortion or even 
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to be sexually active or to practice abstinence. Finally, valuing black women’s agency includes 
acknowledging the value and authority of individual narratives about their reproductive and 
sexual lives. 

The first key virtue of reproductive justice is practical wisdom. Reproductive justice 
values the practical wisdom black women exercise to make prudent decisions about their 
reproductive and sexual health that in their own best interests. It further recognizes that black 
women make those decisions with a consideration for not only the impact upon their own lives, 
but the impact upon their families and the broader community. Black women utilize their 
practical wisdom to discern what is right for them at that moment in time. 

The second key virtue of reproductive justice is resistance. Resistance represents black 
women’s embodied activism and determination to push against patriarchy, chauvinism, forms of 
religion that try to colonize black people’s bodies, and white supremacy. Although resistance is 
assigned value as a virtue, within RJ theory, RJ activists understand resistance as a collective 
obligation they must engage in to address the ways that race, class, and gender interlock in 
particular ways that lead to an oppression matrix. Black women engage in acts of resistance 
when they refuse to adhere to patriarchal norms like refraining from premarital sex, which when 
targeted at black sexuality, is rooted in a white supremacist ideology that is imposed upon them 
by family members, intimate partners, churches, and policy makers. Reproductive justice draws 
upon womanist theologian Kelly Brown Douglas’s sexual discourse of resistance that calls upon 
the black community to engage in a comprehensive form of discourse about black sexuality. 309 

Reproductive justice also places value on resistance to the intellectual knowledge of 
marginalized communities being referenced as merely subjugated knowledge to be discounted 


309 Douglas, Sexuality and the Black Church, 69. 
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because it does not fit within mainstream epistemology. In that same vein, resistance as a virtue 
of RJ assigns intellectual rigor to the knowledge of marginalized communities as knowledge that 
is transformative because its origins are rooted in the lived experiences of black women and 
connected to black women’s historic struggles for social change. 

The final key virtue of RJ to which I assign value is resiliency. Resiliency as a virtue in 
RJ theory is understood as the capacity to not just endure, but to overcome and thrive. As a 
virtue, resiliency is about the conditions under which black women and their families do not just 
survive but thrive. Resiliency as a virtue is tied to fortitude in the midst of adversity. Black 
women demonstrate their resiliency when they transcend forms of reproductive and sexual 
oppression designed to control their procreative liberty, deny their moral authority to determine 
whether to bear children, and hinder their ability to have and maintain healthy families and in 
healthy, vibrant communities. 

A Womanist Theology of Reproductive Justice 

Now that I have assigned value to the key virtues of RJ, here I engage the ethnographic 
narratives of the women I interviewed in constructing my womanist theology of reproductive 
justice and integrating the key virtues of RJ. The overarching themes of the women’s narratives 
were sinfulness of sexuality, reproductive sin and reproductive loss, promoting patriarchy, 
respectability norms and the good vs. the bad black woman, the church and the black body, and 
experiences of God, religion. Because RJ theory focuses not only on the reproductive and sexual 
oppression it seeks to dismantle, here my primary foci will be on creating the world RJ seeks to 
create. 
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A Theology of Sexual Autonomy 

The narratives of the women from my interviews highlight four subthemes that have been 

framed as sinful: premarital sex, sexual promiscuity, teenage pregnancy, and teenage sexuality. 

A theology of sexual autonomy disrupts the narrative that human sexuality is sinful or illicit if it 

is outside marriage, with more than one partner, or with an LBGTQIA partner. It supports 

autonomy of sexual preference and respects the autonomy of young people when they are mature 

enough to discern when it is the right time to for them to engage in sexual activity and can 

provide informed consent, which I discuss further below. The narratives from the women 

emphasized the oppressive theological teaching that any sex before marriage was sinful. A 

theology of sexual autonomy teaches that sex is both sacred and beautifully gifted from God 

between two consenting individuals. Womanist theologian, Kelly Brown Douglas points out that, 

When sexuality is expressed in a way that provides for and nurtures harmonious 
relationships—that is, those that are loving, just, and equal—then it is sacred. 

Only when sexual expression is objectified and thus disconnected from 
harmonious relationships is it sinful. The measure of what is sinful has to do with 
whether or not it contributes to right/harmonious relationships with God, 
community, and others. 340 

Expounding upon Douglas’s definition of sin, my theology of sexual autonomy further 
defines sinfulness as any action, ideology, doctrine, or tradition that alienates humans from each 
other or the community. This includes shame and judgment for engaging in premarital sex, 
sexual orientation other than heterosexuality, teenage pregnancy, and having an abortion. Each 
of the women’s narratives shared experiencing some form of alienation by the black church for 
being sexually active outside of the confines of the oppressive theologies they had been taught. 


340 Kelly Brown Douglas, What's Faith Got to Do with It? Black Bodies/Christian Souls (Maryknoll: Orbis 
Books, 2005), 215. 
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Those that became pregnant were further judged because their pregnancy was perceived as 

evidence of the shame brought upon themselves and their families. 

In her discussion of evangelical sin and sexual purity, Moultrie observes that the sin is 

greater than just the woman’s actions or “going astray.” Instead, any sexual activity outside of 

the defined evangelical sexual boundaries of heterosexual, marital activity jeopardizes the 

salvation of the woman, her future children, and the greater Christian evangelical community 

who witness the woman’s actions. 341 Instead, I argue that it is the very action of judgment that 

cause women and girls to feel shame and guilt and which alienate them from community that 

must also be viewed as sinful because it is a defilement of their human psyche, an attack on their 

mental sense of self-worth. Williams writes, 

Inasmuch as womanist theology takes the Bible seriously as a validating tool, a 
womanist notion of sin claims that defilement of Black women's bodies and the 
resulting attack upon their spirits and self-esteem constitute the gravest kind of 
social sin of which American patriarchal and demonarchal society is guilty. 342 

As Williams notes, the defilement of black women’s bodies and attacks upon their individual 

spirit and self-esteem are particularly heinous forms of social sin because they leave lasting, 

residual scars that black women internalize, which cause them to question their own value an 

self-worth. Anika says is best when she talks about the burden of shame she carried after 

becoming pregnant as a teenager, “I asked God’s forgiveness for my sin.... That comes directly 

from my experiences and what I’ve internalized from the black church.” Furthermore, Anika’s 

internalization of the burden of shame she received from the black church for engaging in 

premarital sex, becoming pregnant as a teenager, and even having unintended pregnancies and 


341 Monique Moultrie, Passionate and Pious: Religious Media and Black Women's Sexuality (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 2017), 23-4. 

342 Delores S. Williams, “A Womanist Perspective on Sin” in A Troubling in My Soul ed. Emilie M Townes, 
(Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1993), 144, Kindle. 
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abortions as an adult disrupted the relationship she had with herself and God because it caused 
her to question God’s love for her. 

A Theological Anthropological Doctrine of Consent 

A theology of sexual autonomy also values the body and the ability to give consent. It 
necessarily recognizes the relationship between human embodiment, human identity, and human 
sexuality, and that all three are important within the context of human’s relationship with God. 
Religious and theological anthropology scholar, Marc Cortez points out that sexuality is a core 
aspect of human existence and “a natural and essential aspect of humanity.” 343 Sexual autonomy 
is vital to human embodiment and sexuality. Thus, a theology of sexual autonomy includes the 
right to be self-governing over one’s body. Within that autonomy is the virtue of agency and the 
moral authority an individual has in order to be self-governing about with whom and when to 
have sex. Reproductive justice theory prioritizes sexual autonomy and includes the right to give 
consent and the obligation to seek it, to utilize individual conscience and reasoning and engage in 
processes of discernment about sexual activity, the right to assess individual risks, and to 
exercise fairness in sexual encounters. 

Still, the right to consent through a RJ lens does not fully explicate consent within the 
context of a theology of sexual autonomy. God imbues us with free-will at birth, which once we 
are bom connects with our ability to consent, for it is free-will that enables us to consent. 

Irenaeus of Lyons argued that God imbues humans with all that they are and all that they will 
become. He writes, 

How, then, shall he be a God, who has not as yet been made a man? Or how can 

he be perfect who was but lately created? How, again, can he be immortal, who in 


343 Marc Cortez, Theological Anthropology: A Guide for the Perplexed (New York: T&T Clark International, 
2010), 643, Kindle. 
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his mortal nature did not obey his Maker? For it must be that you, at the outset, 
should hold the rank of a man, and then afterwards partake of the glory of God. 

For you did not make God, but God you. If, then, you are God's workmanship, 
await the hand of your Maker which creates everything in due time; in due time as 
far as you are concerned, whose creation is being carried out. Offer to Him your 
heart in a soft and tractable state, and preserve the form in which the Creator has 
fashioned you, having moisture in yourself, lest, by becoming hardened, you lose 
the impressions of His fingers. But by preserving the framework you shall ascend 
to that which is perfect, for the moist clay which is in you is hidden [there] by the 
workmanship of God. His hand fashioned your substance. 344 

Therefore, a theological anthropological doctrine of consent connects God’s creation of humans 

to the free-will imbued within them to their ability to consent. Taking this doctrine a step further, 

our personhood necessitates consent (as a core aspect of who we are [the free-will we are born 

with] and will become [the ability to give consent after we are born and enter personhood]) to 

community and community must make way for consent. 

Although we are born with the ability to consent, our reasoning capabilities must undergo 

a process of maturation in order to engage in a process of discernment to make decisions. On the 

issue of maturity and immaturity Irenaeus writes, 

Having therefore the truth itself as our rule and the testimony concerning God set 
clearly before us, we ought not, by running after numerous and diverse answers to 
questions, to cast away the firm and true knowledge of God. But it is much more 
suitable that we, directing our inquiries after this fashion, should exercise 
ourselves in the investigation of the mystery and administration of the living God, 
and should increase in the love of Him who has done, and still does, so great 
things for us; but never should fall from the belief by which it is most clearly 
proclaimed that this Being alone is truly God and Father, who both formed this 
world, fashioned man, and bestowed the faculty of increase on His own creation, 
and called him upwards from lesser things to those greater ones which are in His 
own presence, just as He brings an infant which has been conceived in the womb 
into the light of the sun, and lays up wheat in the barn after He has given it full 
strength on the stalk. But it is one and the same Creator who both fashioned the 
womb and created the sun; and one and the same Ford who both reared the stalk 
of grain, increased and multiplied the wheat, and prepared the barn. 345 


344 Irenaeus of Lyons, Against Heresies, 4.39.2. 

345 Irenaeus of Lyons, Against Heresies, 2.28.1. 
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Irenaeus believed that humans were bom in a state of immaturity because they were 
created by God out of nothingness. From that state of immaturity, God continuously pours 
knowledge into humans bringing them to a state of maturity. In the case of providing consent 
around sexual autonomy, there are consensual age laws, which vary from state to state, to protect 
young people from sexual exploitation. Still, while those laws were designed to protect them 
from sexual predators these same laws have also been used to deny young people their human 
right to make decisions to become sexually active, to obtain an abortion, and to carry 
pregnancies to term. As the narratives from my research demonstrates, young people are capable 
of making important life decisions about their reproductive and sexual health. For example, both 
Anika and Naomi, when confronted with unintended pregnancies engaged in a discernment 
process, albeit that led them to different decisions (Anika carried her pregnancy to term and 
Naomi decided to have an abortion) wherein they utilized their reasoning capabilities to exercise 
their inherent free-will to consent to parent or not. Conversely, as a victim of sexual assault, the 
free-will Jocelyn was imbued with was violated and her ability to consent was taken away by the 
predator. 346 

We are inexplicably tied to the other and consent prevents subjugation to another. For 
example, Fuke 1:26-38 relates the foretelling of the birth of Jesus. Central to the story is Mary’s 
consent. Upon learning that God’s favor was in the form of her pregnancy, Mary questioned how 
she could become pregnant when she was a virgin engaged to be married. After further 
explanation from the angel, Gabriel, Mary gave her consent to allow her womb to be the vessel 
through which the Word became embodied flesh. There is a palpable difference in the stories of 
Jocelyn and Mary around free-will and consent. Not only was Jocelyn’s agency taken away and 

346 1 am careful not to say “her predator” and instead, say “the” predator when discussing Jocelyn’s story 
because she did not consent to the sexual act. 
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her ability to consent violated, but her personhood and the ongoing process of coming into full 
being as a member of the human community was disrupted owing to her subjugation by another 
member of the human community. 

How humanity defines when someone can consent has two aspects, 1) the responsibility 
that humans (i.e., governmental actors) assume to define and set laws or baseline ethical norms 
to ensure the protection of all individuals to be self-determining and to not be violated by another 
and, 2) when someone is incapable of giving consent. Thus, consent is recognized as both a legal 
concept and a moral concept. Reproductive justice theory provides us with clear direction as 
discussed early in Chapter Three in the section about “Individual Human Rights and 
Governmental Responsibilities” about the role of the government. However, a theological 
anthropological doctrine of consent must consider what it means to give consent. There are clear 
instances of when someone is incapable of consenting to sexual activity (i.e., infants, small 
children, severely disabled) and for whom our society has made it clear that sexual activity with 
these populations is both illegal and immoral. There are also some instance where there has been 
an injustice and a blatant illegal and immoral sexual activity or actions that violate the imbued 
free-will that God gives humans and the consent that follows, like in the case of Jocelyn who 
retells being sexually assaulted in her narrative. Additionally, a theological anthropological 
doctrine of consent must also consider those individuals who lack the mental capacity to make 
decision and thus, to consider whether and how they give consent to a sexual encounter. Finally, 
we must also consider teenagers who do have the mental capacity to make decisions about their 
reproductive and sexual health, like the women from my narrative, who as teenagers consented 
to being sexually active, having a child, or having an abortion. 
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Therefore, a theological anthropological doctrine of consent in support of sexual 
autonomy requires the following: 

1) An acknowledgment and valuing of individual human identity, 
human existence, and personhood. 

2) An affirmation of sexuality as fundamental to human existence. 

3) Is not forced or coerced. It recognizes the potential for abuses of 
power and exploitation and identifies the sinfulness of those acts. 

4) An understanding that sexuality and relationality are connected. 
Consent must be sought in order to authentically fulfill the fundamental need to 
be in relationship with another, with the understanding that a sexual encounter is 
just one of many ways to be in relationship. 

5) Non-consensual sexual activity defiles an individual’s humanity. 
When there is consent, there is no intent to harm in the sexual encounter and no 
desire to exercise power over or to subjugate another individual. Lack of consent 
and the desire to subjugate another individual is sinful because it alienates humans 
from each other and the community. 

6) Each individual has been created in the divine image of God, to be 
in relationship with God and community. It is sinful to force, coerce, or mislead 
another into a sexual encounter because it devalues them and God, disrupts the 
relationship between the individual harmed and God, and the relationship between 
the individual perpetuating the harm and God. Force, coercion, and deception also 
alienates humans from each other and the community. 

7) Consent requires action and is not passive. It requires honesty and 
the ability to articulate what an individual does and does not want. 

8) It requires mutuality and a clear understanding of actions being 
engaged in and mutual agreement about experiencing those actions. 

9) It acknowledges that with respect to teenage sexuality, levels of 
maturity may vary. Irenaeus’s argument is relevant here in that there is a 
maturation process for humans. However, not everyone matures at the same level. 
Just as the stories from the women from my research indicates, individuals mature 
at varying levels. Teenager, like adults, are fully human and sexual beings who 
also have a fundamental need to be in relationship with another. Sometimes that 
fundamental need is to connect through a sexual relationship or encounter. 

10) Outside of consent, there is no one way to express human 
sexuality. Meaning, human sexuality fulfills humans’ need to be in relationship 
with another. Fulfilment of the human need for relationality may be through 
encounters that are heterosexual or LBGTQIA. Denigration of sexual acts that do 
not fit within the confines of heterosexual activity is sinful because it devalues the 
individual human identity that each human is created with by God. 

11) The fundamental need of humans to be sexual and be in 
relationship with another does not rest upon the requirement that sex is only in a 
marital relationship between a man and woman nor only for purposes of 
procreation. To require the above is sinful because it affirms a gender essentialism 
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that denies the fundamental need of humans to be sexual and that God created 
humans as sexual beings. 

Notwithstanding the above, there remains the issue of when there is no consent and 

sexual autonomy has been violated, which we have identified as a sinful act. Thus, a theosis or 

transformative process is required for restoring both individuals (the harmed and the perpetrator) 

to the image of God (imago dei) and wholeness. Again, guidance can be found in Irenaeus and 

his recapitulation theory of atonement, that focuses on Christ’s atonement as a way to reverse the 

wrongs of humanity to rightness and reconnect humans with the imago dei. Irenaeus writes, 

For I have shown that the Son of God did not then begin to exist, being with the 
Father from the beginning; but when He became incarnate, and was made man, 

He commenced afresh the long line of human beings, and furnished us, in a brief, 
comprehensive manner, with salvation; so that what we had lost in Adam — 
namely, to be according to the image and likeness of God — that we might 
recover in Christ Jesus. 347 

For purposes of constructing a theological anthropological doctrine of consent to satisfy my 
theology of sexual autonomy, Irenaeus’s recapitulation theory of atonement does not address the 
harm realized by others as a result of humanity’s sins. 

In the case of Jocelyn and other women who experience forms of sexual and domestic 
violence, their suffering is a part of the harm that cannot be disregarded because the impact of 
that suffering is tied to their restoration to wholeness. Furthermore, it also disregards the 
possibility that perpetrators experience suffering because of the harm they have caused. While 
womanist scholars like Delores Williams have cautioned that theologies preferencing suffering 
have historically codified the oppression of black bodies, especially black women, a theology 
that seeks to affirm black women’s reproductive and sexual autonomy must also speak to the 
suffering experienced through forms of reproductive and sexual oppression in order to fully 


347 Irenaeus of Lyons, Against Heresies, 3:18.1 
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realize restoration to wholeness for the individuals involved, perpetrators, and the broader black 
community. One way to navigate that process in which the black church could play an integral 
role is through restorative and transformative justice. 

Sexual activity is not just relegated to the physical act between individuals. It also 
includes experiencing the sensation of pleasure and circles back to the body as a sight and source 
of pleasure of the individual through self-pleasurizing acts like masturbation as well as through 
engaging in sexual activity with another to fulfill the human desire to be in relationship with 
another. Cortez posits that relationality is connected to sexuality. 349 Humans have a fundamental 
need to connect with each other. Our sexuality is one way of expressing and fulfilling that need 
for relationality. It is important to note, however, that the relationality humans seek is not just 
satisfied through sexual encounters, it can also be satiated through non-sexual relationships as 
well. 

A theology of sexual autonomy also recognizes that just as young people have the moral 
capacity to exercise agency around their sexuality, teenage girls also have the capacity to parent 
a child if provided the support the RJ framework requires. A theology of sexual autonomy 
counters the guilt that has been associated with premarital sex, teenage pregnancy, and teenage 
sexuality with sinlessness. It situates shame where it belongs, with oppressive theology. Guilt 
and shame are clarified in a theology of sexual autonomy as tools of oppression to keep sexual 
beings from be sexual liberated. 

Acknowledging young people’s moral capacity to exercise agency includes providing 
them with the tools to make decisions about their reproductive and sexual lives. The “Our Whole 
Lives” (OWL) curricula, created in 1999 by the Unitarian Universalist Association (UUA) and 

349 Cortez, 847, Kindle. 
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the United Church of Christ (UCC) Board for Homeland Ministries has been used successfully to 
educate children, young people, and adults. UUA offers a twenty-week training for individuals 
interested in becoming trainers. OWL curricula by itself contains no religious references. 
However, the companion curriculum “Sexuality and Our Faith” provides congregations with 
religious references. OWL offers a lifespan curriculum across six age groups: K-l, grades 4-6, 7- 
9, 10-12, young adults (ages 16-35), and adults. It offers a view of sexuality that values 
individual dignity and worth, is age-appropriate, and is comprehensive. OWL starts from the 
assumption that all people are sexual, sexuality is a part of the human experience and that 
humans are sexual beings, expressing sexual feeling is a part of the human experience, and that it 
is healthier for young people to delay sexual intercourse. OWL also teaches that healthy 
sexuality includes engaging in sexual intercourse for other reasons in addition to marriage, like 
expressions of love and intimacy, physically connecting to each other, for pleasure, and for fun 
and relaxation. 

OWL’s strength is that it offers a holistic view of human sexuality without religious 
influences and it addresses the fear and taboos associated with sexuality, making it appropriate 
for groups with no religious affiliation. When it is coupled with the “Sexuality and Our Faith” 
curriculum, OWL become a powerful and flexible comprehensive sexuality education program 
that congregations can use to educate young people and adults about the social, emotional, and 
physiological aspects of human sexuality. More importantly, OWL engages participants in 
values clarification exercises and helps them strengthen their relationship-building skills. OWL 
makes it clear that “it is a secular program and is not ‘value-free.’ It promotes four key values: 1) 
self-worth, 2) sexual health, 3) responsibility, and 4) justice and inclusivity. OWL follows the 
guidelines for comprehensive sexuality education that has been produced by the National 
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Guideline Task Force convened by Sexuality Information and Education Council of the United 
States (SIECUS). Although OWL is not evidenced-based, in 2017 the curriculum received an 
average rating of 3.33 on a scale of one to four for accuracy, acceptability, feasibility, and 
affordability by the District of Columbia, Office of the State Superintendent of Education. 

There are a number of positive aspects associated with OWL. First, it prioritizes 
providing parents with tools they need to talk with their children about human sexuality, which 
means that parents receive critical comprehensive sexuality education, as well. Second, OWL 
provides significant details about body image, reproductive anatomy, puberty, sexual orientation, 
and sexual pleasure. Third, OWL by itself can be used in secular settings like public and private 
schools that provide K-12 education, colleges and universities, and after-school programs, and 
other community-based settings. When coupled with the “Sexuality and Our Faith” curriculum, 
it can be a powerful educational tool utilized by faith institutions who want to have frank, honest 
faith-based conversations about sexuality. Lastly, OWL also has a component of its curricula 
dedicated to adults and sexuality and aging, acknowledging that adults and senior populations 
not only need information to help guide conversations with young people but that people in these 
populations are also sexual beings who need pertinent information to lead healthy sexual lives. 

In 1998, the National Black Church Initiative (BCI) of the Religious Coalition for 
Reproductive Choice developed the “Keeping It Real” (KIR) curriculum, an Afrocentric faith- 
based model to facilitate healthy dialogue between teenagers and their parents about sex and 
sexuality. BCI developed a companion component called “Breaking the Silence, an educational 
model designed to guide black Christian educators and congregants through a “biblical, 
theological, and ethnological exploration of human sexuality” to help them feel more 
comfortable having conversations about sex and sexuality with teenagers.” Facilitators 
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underwent a seven-week training to use the curriculum. Due to funding cuts, the BCI is no longer 
in existence and likewise, neither is KIR. BCI held annual summits for black clergy interested in 
learning about reproductive and sexual health issues like HIV/AIDs and other STIs, healthy 
teenage sexuality, reducing teenage pregnancy, and integrating education and advocacy 
initiatives around these issues into the social justice ministries of their churches. Like OWL, the 
KIR curriculum also was not evidence-based. 

The KIR curriculum was grounded in African American values, traditions, and historical 
understanding of the reproductive and sexual oppression of people of African descent. The 
Facilitator’s Guide of KIR says, 

An Africentric exploration of sexuality must reflect the fact that Africans were 
brought to this country as slaves with no freedom of self-definition or self- 
determination. They did not possess the power of choice.... As victims of sexual 
violence, slaves did not communicate openly about sexuality. Parents did not 
know how to prepare their children for such atrocities.... We became silent about 
sexuality and this legacy of silence has had a profound impact on the African 
American community which still reverberates to this day. 

What made the KIR curriculum so successful with black churches was its focus on black 
bodies and black sexuality. It not only taught that sexuality was God-given, but it emphasized 
how black bodies were created by God and that sexuality was a natural of the black human 
experience. 

Parental involvement was a key part of the curriculum. Parents were asked to commit to 
supporting their children’s participation at the beginning of the program. Taught in eight two- 
hour sessions, each session began and ended with a unity circle as a way to build ritual and 
community with the participants. The “Why Talk?” portion incorporated an activity to frame the 
session topic. Activities could include reviewing an article about a current event related to sex 
and sexuality, a role-play, or discussing statistical information about black teenage sexuality, all 
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with the goal of connecting with teenagers existing knowledge or lived experience. Scriptural 
passages were incorporated for reflection that addressed the session topic. An application activity 
followed the biblical reflection portion of the curriculum giving teenagers and opportunity to 
apply the ideas and skills they learned in a structured activity. For example, participants might 
critique a song or music video or develop position statements about some aspect of human 
sexuality. In the closing unity circle of each session, teenagers would spend time reflecting on 
the lessons learned in the session and discuss how they would incorporate the information in 
their lives. The growth assignment was a take-home activity for teenagers to initiate conversation 
about the session topic each week with their parent(s). Participants would report out on their 
conversations at the beginning of the next week’s session. The final part of the closing unity 
circle was a call and response ritual that incorporated one of the seven principles of Kwanzaa, 
Ujima, which means collective work and responsibility. 

The RJ virtue of resistance is also a part of a theology of sexual autonomy. Together with 
agency, resistance in a theology of sexual autonomy counters biblical interpretations that teach 
that the body is sinful and sex is taboo by engaging with the biblical text through a womanist 
theological lens that is sex positive. 350 It further seeks to identify those places in the biblical text 
that speak of human sexuality as pleasurable, like the Song of Songs or 1 Corinthians where love 
is referenced as patient and kind. 

A theology of sexual autonomy is also a process-relational theology that speaks truth, 
life, and love into the life of the young teenager who is pregnant and acknowledges the virtue of 
resiliency and that young people do have the fortitude to raise healthy children when they are 

350 The International Society for Sexual Medicine defines sex positive as having positive attitudes about sex 
and feeling comfortable with one’s own sexual identity and with the sexual behaviors of others. See "What 
Does ‘Sex Positive’ Mean?,” International Society for Sexual Medicine, last modified 2020, accessed March 
15, 2020, https://www.issm.info/sexual-health-qa/what-does-sex-positive-mean/. 
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given adequate social and economic supports. Therefore, it is sinful when teenagers are not given 
the adequate social and economic supports to raise their children. Thus, the actual sin is not that 
the teenager has become pregnant, but that there is no economic or social support for both the 
continued development of the teenager as an individual and to parent the child. When Anika 
decided to become a teenage parent, her church did not surround her with support nor did they 
offer her any social or economic support to parent her child. Rather than support her creative 
transformation into a parent raising a healthy child, the church in fact, sinned against Anika 
because it chose to ignore God’s persuasive call to partner with God to positively influence the 
lives of Anika and her child. 

The same can be said for Alyne and Helen, both of whom were seeking guidance and 
direction as they discerned their first sexual encounter as teenagers. Neither women felt 
comfortable talking to their parents about their decision, and they feared talking to any of the 
leadership at their churches because they knew they would be judged for even wanting to 
become sexually active as teenagers. They also did not want to be judged for having premarital 
sex. Both women made the decision to become sexually active without guidance from their 
religious institutions. But it begs the question of the difference it would have made in their 
reproductive and sexual lives if their respective institutions would had created a welcoming 
atmosphere where the theology taught was about a God that partners with humans, that is 
continuously interacting with humans, transforming them and humans transforming God, and 
that teaches that the contours of human’s lives are not fixed but ever-changing. 

The theology of sexual autonomy recognizes the interdependence of, for example, the 
women’s stories from my research and how they collectively form a patchwork quilt of 
narratives that share many similarities around shame, guilt, and judgment. In addition, in each 
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woman’s narrative points to a void for the black church to fill in black people’s lives around 

access to information about reproductive and sexual health. At the same time, their stories are 

also calling for a transformation of the black church into an institution that is working to 

creatively transform its members and the world. One that does not ascribe to a God who is 

judgmental, angry, or that is feared for being wrathful. In Making A Way Out of No Way, 

Coleman relates the innerworkings of a ministry that used to exist in Atlanta call GSN (God, 

Self, and Neighbor). Coleman describes GSN as a ministry that, 

‘[LJoves the way’ to creatively transform the world. They honor the past, teach 
one another and the wider community, affirm a theology of inclusive love of God, 
self, and others, and help to fight against the spread of disease. This community is 
diverse and changing, and has the potential for being implemented in various 
context. 351 

A theology of sexual autonomy stands in resistance to practices of calling teenage 
mothers or anyone else before the church congregations to public repent for being sexual beings. 
Lastly, a theology of sexuality autonomy reconnects human sexuality with spirituality. Where the 
women from my narratives discuss disassociating their sexuality from their spirituality, a 
theology of sexuality autonomy maintains that our agency and autonomy comes directly from 
God. 

The women from my narrative have not left the black church, despite the harmful imprint 
it has left upon their lives about the reproductive and sexual decisions they have made. Instead, 
some of the women have sought out other religious traditions to supplement what is missing 
from their black church experiences. Camille, Denice, and Carmen are exploring the West 
African religious practice called Ifa. Camille and Denice do attend church service, albeit not on a 
regular basis. However, it is important to note that all three women are still deeply committed to 

351 Monica A. Coleman, Making a Way Out of No Way: A Womanist Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2008), 158. 
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their Christian faith. In fact, at the time I interviewed Denice, she indicated that she and her 
husband were exploring churches to attend as a family because she wanted to bring their son up 
in a black church where he could receive a black church experience of culture and tradition 
similar to what she received growing up. 

In the case of Denice and her exploration of Ifa, she finds no conflict in integrating the 

practice with her Christian faith. Instead, she views it as an extension of her understanding of a 

deeper relationship with God that does not promulgate oppressive theological constructs that 

constrain or disempower individual autonomy. American religious historian and Africana studies 

scholar, Tracey E. Hucks observes that, 

[M]any practitioners of Yoruba religious traditions enter through “nationalism 
and identity politics; from affiliations with other African spiritual traditions; as a 
way of alleviating malady and misfortune; as a ‘rejection of a racist and 
oppressively political, cultural and economic system’; to fill ‘a religious or 
spiritual void created by a secularized world’; in search of a ‘more corporeal, 
earth-centered spirituality’ or ‘feminine empowerment’ and desirous of spiritual 
grounding, clarity, healing and guidance . 352 

Denice has fully embraced and incorporated the Ifa tradition into her spiritual practice. 
The ways in which Denice has incorporated aspects of the Ifa tradition correspond to Hucks’s 
observations around Yoruba practitioner’s embracement of aspects of black nationalism and the 
rejection of racist and oppressive ideologies, feminine empowerment, and spiritual grounding, 
clarity, healing and guidance. Denice’s integration of Ifa with her Christian beliefs has not only 
helped her deepen her relationship with God, it has also given her a broader sense of self and the 
feminine power she has. Says Denice, “Yes, we can use our sexuality, but what [my husband] 
meant was an understanding of where we stood with God as women and the power we had as 
women.” 


352 Tracey E. Hucks, Yoruba Traditions and African American Religious Nationalism (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 2012), 523, Kindle. 
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A Theology of Reproductive Autonomy 

Like sexual autonomy, a theology of reproductive autonomy also values the body and the 
ability to give consent. It recognizes the relationship between human embodiment, human 
identity, and procreative liberty. A woman’s procreative liberty is primary in a theology of 
reproductive autonomy because the woman enters into a creative partnership with God to bring 
forth life. At the same time, it acknowledges that the ultimate decisions of whether to bring forth 
a life rests with the woman because of the free-will imbued by God to consent. 

A theology of reproductive autonomy is also interdependent. Decisions may be made 
independently, but they can have an impact that goes far beyond the individual, which is why it 
also values life. Valuing does not mean placing the life of the woman over the life of the fetus. 
Instead, it means valuing all life as sacred and likewise, that the life of the woman and her 
capacity to discern whether it is the appropriate time in her life to bring forth another human life 
is also sacred. This is especially important for black women whose humanity has historically 
been denied and as a result, their ability to exercise procreative liberty to be in creative 
partnership with God around their pregnancies has been disrupted. 

Realizing the full humanity that God created black women with recognizes that they are 
able to make decisions about their procreative liberty, free from human interferences that attempt 
to stand in the way of their reproductive autonomy. I also include under this theology, the 
autonomy to access assisted reproductive technology. Although the RJ movement still grapples 
with ART, given the high statistics around black women and infertility and because it was raised 
by women from my interviews, I include ART as part of my theology of reproductive autonomy. 
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Disproving the Myth of the Overly Fertile Black Woman 

The recent disclosures by former First Lady Michelle Obama 361 and actress Gabrielle 
Union Wade 362 about their infertility challenges turned the myth that black women over¬ 
reproduce on its head and brought assisted reproductive technologies (ART) to the forefront for 
black women. 363 ART has opened a plethora of avenues making it possible for individuals to 
exercise their human right to reproduce. Somewhat contrary to its own theoretical framing, 
reproductive justice politics has not intentionally focused its lens on ART and the fertility 
challenges of low-income women and women of color. 

Reproductive justice and infertility are especially relevant to my research because two of 
the women in my study, Melissa and Carmen, are grappling with infertility issues and 
desperately want to have children. Both women are married, co-parent a stepchild, and both want 
a child of their own with whom they share a genetic bond. Another woman, Helen, is single and 
suffers from fibroids. 364 Helen has already endured two myomectomies, a surgical procedure to 
remove fibroids, but they have now returned. Says Helen, 


361 Michelle Obama, Becoming (New York: Crown, 2018), 189. 

362 Jen Juneau, "Gabrielle Union and Husband Dwyane Wade Welcome 'Miracle Baby' Daughter Via 
Surrogate After Fertility Struggles," People, people.com, last modified 2018, accessed March 28, 2020, 
https://people.com/parents/gabrielle-union-dwyane-wade-welcome-daughter-via-surrogate/. 

363 The American Society for Reproductive Medicine (ASRM) classifies infertility as “the result of a disease 
(an interruption, cessation, or disorder of body functions, systems, or organs) of the male or female 
reproductive tract which prevents the conception of a child or the ability to carry a pregnancy to delivery.” See 
American Society for Reproductive Medicine, “Infertility,” last modified 2020, accessed February 13, 2020, 
https://www.asrm.org/topics/topics-index/infertility/. The Mayo Clinic estimates that approximately fifteen 
percent of couples are infertile. See, Mayo Clinic, "Male Infertility, Symptoms and Causes," last modified 
2020, accessed February 13, 2020, https://www.mayoclinic.org/diseases-conditions/male-infertility/symptoms- 
causes/syc-20374773. A diagnosis of infertility is typically given to a woman attempting to conceive who has 
had unprotected intercourse for at least twelve straight months without a successful pregnancy. Male infertility 
is a factor in over a third of those cases of infertility. Male infertility can be due to low sperm count, blockages 
that prevent the delivery of sperm, lifestyle choices like smoking or exposure to toxic chemicals, or even a 
hormonal imbalance. The women in my study who disclosed struggles with infertility were themselves 
infertile and not their male partners. 

364 Fibroids are noncancerous growths that grow on the uterine wall. Having fibroids does not always cause 
infertility. Associated factors include the size and location of fibroids. They can interfere with the sperms’ 
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After all I went through to have these fibroids removed, you’d think my uterus 
would be pristine now. Each time it’s required taking time off from work and just 
mentally preparing myself for the surgery. I’m not married and still very much 
working to advance my career. But I’d like to get married one day and maybe 
have one or two kids. At this rate, I’m just not sure my uterus will hold up—my 
uterus just seems to be fighting against me. 

Advocacy efforts to support access to ART has receive less prioritization from the reproductive 
justice movement. While advocates include access to ART in their framing of reproductive 
justice, the movement from theory to praxis needs further development. 

Philosopher Karey Harwood observes that most individuals who are seeking (and can 
afford) IUI, IVF, and even working with a surrogate, are white, upper-class, educated, 
professional women. 365 There is a stark race and class divide around who has access to ART. 
Although some black women may have the economic means to access these forms of 
reproductive assistance, the percentage is considerably lower than white women. 

In a 2013 US study on infertility and impaired fecundity, non-Hispanic black married 
women were more likely to be infertile than non-Hispanic white women. 366 Black women are 
twice as likely to experience problems becoming pregnant and sustaining a pregnancy. A myriad 
of factors can contribute to black women’s infertility. For example, black women have 
substantially higher rates of fibroids. BWHI reports that eighty percent of black women and 


ability to reach and fertilize the egg or disrupt implantation of the embryo. If fibroids are positioned where the 
fetus needs to be, complications can be experienced. See "Can Fibroids Affect Your Chances of Getting 
Pregnant or Having a Healthy Pregnancy?," Health Essentials from Cleveland Clinic, last modified 2020, 
accessed January 3, 2020, https://health.clevelandclinic.org/can-fibroids-affect-your-chances-of-getting- 
pregnant-or-having-a-healthy-pregnancy/. 

365 Karey Harwood, The Infertility Treadmill: Feminist Ethics, Personal Choice, and the Use of Reproductive 
Technologies (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 2007), 40. 

366 Anjani Chandra, PhD, Casey E. Copen, PhD, and Elizabeth Hervey Stephen, PhD, "Infertility and Impaired 
Fecundity in the United States, 1982—2010: Data from the National Survey of Family Growth," National 
Center for Health Statistics, November 67, August 14, 2013, last modified 2013, accessed January 3, 2020, 
https://www.cdc.gov/nchs/data/nhsr/nhsr067.pdf. 
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seventy percent of white women will experience fibroids in their lifetime. 367 Black women are 
two to three times more likely to have fibroids and are more likely to develop fibroids at a 
younger age. Black women also tend to have more fibroids growth accumulate on their uterus 
and they are larger in size. 368 

Obesity is also a risk factor for black women. There is a correlation between black 
women’s ability to access healthy foods and the neighborhoods where they live. Black women 
who reside in high-poverty areas, with lower access to healthy foods, have a greater risk of 
obesity. 369 Conversely, black women residing in low-poverty neighborhoods with lower access 
to healthy foods did not necessarily have a greater risk of obesity. Despite living in areas with 
limited food access, these women might be better economically situated to travel greater 
distances to supermarkets, specialty food stores, or farmers’ markets. 370 They may have access to 
a car or have the financial resources to take a taxi or use a ride-share service like Uber or Lyft. 
Black women living in high-poverty neighborhoods, who are faced with transportation 
constraints, may depend on food that is low-cost and less healthy that is easily accessible at local 
grocery marts in their neighborhood. 371 

Obesity as a risk factor in black women’s infertility is about more than choosing the right 
foods. Many of the same socio-economic barriers to optimum reproductive health are the same 
barriers to overcoming other health disparities like diabetes and hypertension. Socio-economic 
conditions often preclude low-income women from being able to purchase healthier foods for 

367 Nancy C. Lee, MD and Linda Goler Blount, MPH, "It’s Not Normal: Black Women, Stop Suffering from 
Fibroids," Black Women's Health Imperative, last modified 2019, accessed January 3, 2020, 
https://bwhi.org/2019/04/03/its-not-normal-black-women-stop-suffering-from-fibroids/. 

368 Ibid. 

369 Samantha Gailey and Tim A. Bruckner, "Obesity Among Black Women in Food Deserts: An ‘Omnibus’ 
Test of Differential Risk," SSM - Population Health Vol. 7 (2019): 100363, accessed January 3, 2020, 
https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pubmed/30976647. 

370 Gailey and Bmckner, "Obesity Among Black Women.” 

371 Ibid. 
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their family. A study published in 2019 on the nutritional quality of food purchases by household 
income showed that higher income households purchased more healthier foods like fruits, 
vegetables, and fiber. 372 Lower income households purchased more foods that were higher in 
sugar content like sweet baked goods, sugar-sweetened beverages like juices and sodas, 
packaged snakes, and desserts and candy. 373 

Other risk factors for black women include untreated STIs like chlamydia or gonorrhea. 
These STIs can lead to pelvic inflammatory disease (PID), which can also cause infertility. Black 
women also use feminine hygiene products like douching solutions to cleanse the vaginal cavity 
at a much higher rate. It is estimated that between twenty and forty percent of black women use 
douching products to cleanse the vagina after their menses or before having vaginal sex. Not 
only does douching disrupt the natural pH balance of the vaginal flora, it also washes away the 
healthy bacteria that exist to provide protection against harmful bacteria. If a woman has an 
existing reproductive tract infection, douching pushes the infection further up into the fallopian 
tubes creating a greater risk of PID or ectopic pregnancy. 374 

However, in the US those options are only available to individuals with access to the 
financial resources to explore them. At an average cost of $12,400-$ 15,000 for one IVF cycle, 375 
many black women cannot even consider IVF as a potential solution to their infertility. 376 In the 


372 Simone A. French et al., "Nutrition Quality of Food Purchases Varies by Household Income: The Shopper 
Study," BMC Public Health 19, no. 1 (2019), accessed February 14, 2020, 
https://bmcpublichealth.biomedcentral.com/articles/10.1186/s 12889-019-6546-2#citeas. 

373 Ibid. 

374 "Vaginal Douching: Helpful or Harmful?," WebMD, last modified 2018, accessed January 3, 2020, 
https://www.webmd.com/women/guide/vaginal-douching-helpful-or-harmful. 

375 "White Paper: Access to Care Summit," American Society for Reproductive Medicine, Washington, 2015, 
accessed January 3, 2020, https://www.asrm.org/globalassets/asrm/asrm-content/news-and-publications/news- 
and-research/press-releases-and-bulletins/pdf/atcwhitepaper.pdf. 

376 In a full cycle of IVF, mature eggs are taken from a woman’s ovaries and fertilized with sperm in a lab. 
Once the egg has been fertilized it is then placed in the uterus. IVF is a complex series of steps that can take up 
to two to three weeks or even longer and may require more than one cycle. See "In Vitro Fertilization (IVF)," 
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US, sixteen states 377 require insurers to either cover or offer coverage for infertility diagnosis and 
treatment. 378 Medicaid does not offer coverage for any type of assisted reproductive technology. 
As legal scholar, Dorothy Roberts points out, “it does not make sense for a state to provide a 
poor woman fertility treatment only to deny her benefits to care for the child.” 379 

Beyond Sisters in the Wilderness—Reproductive Justice and Surrogacy 

Surrogacy has been a contentious topic of discourse for feminists. The obvious concerns 
are around coercion and exploitation of poor women as potential surrogates. For people of color, 
especially black people, there has been a historical devaluing of our genetic markers and ties. 

The genetic tie between mother and child determined the social status of a child bom to a slave 
woman. The child took on the status of the mother. Womanist theologian, Delores Williams uses 
the biblical story of Hagar, the Egyptian slave of Sarah, wife of Abraham, to draw a parallel 
between forced surrogacy and the reproductive oppression black women have experienced 
throughout history. Through Williams’ lens, Hagar’s story becomes one of survival and attaining 
a quality of life for the son she is carrying. Williams is clear to point out that when Hagar fled to 
the wilderness seeking liberation, God was not just concerned with her liberation, but also her 
survival and eventual quality of life for herself and her son. The God to which Hagar flees 
seeking liberation also makes provisions for Hagar to survive and have a quality of life for the 


mayoclinic.org, last modified 2019, accessed January 3, 2020, https://www.mayoclinic.org/tests-procedures/in- 
vitro-fertilization/about/pac-203 84716. 

377 The states that require some type of insurance coverage include, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Hawaii, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Texas and West Virginia. See "State Laws Related to Insurance Coverage for Infertility 
Treatment," ncsl.org, last modified 2019, accessed January 3, 2020, 
https://www.ncsl.org/research/health/insurance-coverage-for-infertility-laws.aspx. 

378 Anna Louie Sussman, "The Case for Redefining Infertility," The New Yorker, 2019, accessed January 3, 
2020, https://www.newyorker.com/culture/annals-of-inquiry/the-case-for-social-infertility?verso=true. 

379 Roberts, Killing the Black Body, 254. 
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son that she would ultimately keep. Through the lens of reproductive justice, God made a way 

out of what seemed like no way for Hagar and her child to not only survive, but to thrive. 

Roberts argues that the discourse around black women and surrogacy is meaningless if it 

centers only on the issue of coercion and contractual promises of money. 380 Like feminist legal 

scholar, Margaret Jane Radin, Roberts proposes the possibility of a market inalienability that 

prohibits paid surrogacy. Radin argues that both paid and unpaid surrogacy may feed into “an 

ironic self-deception.” 381 Radin goes on further to argue, 

Acting in ways that current gender ideology characterizes as empowering might 
actually be disempowering. Surrogates may feel they are fulfilling their 
womanhood by producing a baby for someone else, although they may actually be 
reinforcing oppressive gender roles. 382 

However, it should be noted that Radin’s argument does fail to acknowledge those instances 
where both the sperm and egg from the man and woman, respectively, who are the intended 
parents are being used and the surrogate is carrying the fertilized egg in her uterus. In this 
instance, there can be two biological mothers, the woman whose eggs are fertilized, who is 
genetically related, and the gestational surrogate, who is not genetically related, called the "birth 
mother" because she gives birth. 

Additionally, the surrogate could possibly be conforming to a patriarchal normative view 
of womanhood that equates to fulfilling her procreative responsibility. The infertile woman, 
likewise, could be seeking to satisfy a distorted sense of duty to mother their partner’s genetic 
offspring. What is troubling about Radin’s argument is that it implies that the surrogate lacks the 
capability to rationally determine how to use her procreative ability. Furthermore, Radin’s 


380 Roberts, Killing the Black Body, 277. 

381 Margaret Jane Radin, “Market-Inalienability,” in Applications of Feminist Legal Theory to Women's Lives, 
ed. D. Kelly Weisberg, (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1996), 1142. 

382 Radin, “Market-Inalienability,” 1142. 
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assertion about the infertile woman’s desire to “fulfill a duty to mother” leaves little room for the 
possibility that the woman might actually view mothering a child with her partner’s genetic 
markers on a level beyond the physical connection as part of a deeper connection spiritual 
commitment between two loving partners. 384 

Roberts makes a compelling reason for questioning the validity of surrogacy. She argues 
that (commercial) surrogacy treats the woman’s womb as a commodity that is hired for a 
“twenty-four-hour-a-day job from which she cannot separate herself.” 385 Roberts make a valid 
point because the surrogate is “on-call” continuously, for the duration of the pregnancy, and 
accountable to the individuals for whom she is carrying the child. Roberts is also concerned with 
the possibility that black women’s wombs will be used by white couples to gestate their babies, 
taking advantage of vulnerable black women who are utilizing their procreative capacity to 
achieve economic stability. 386 Nevertheless, even Radin leaves room for the possibility of 
altruistic surrogacy, 

At present, people seem to believe that they need genetic offspring in order to 
fulfill themselves; at present, some surrogates believe their actions to be altruistic. 

To try to create an ideal world all at once would do violence to things people 
make central to themselves. This problem suggests that surrogacy should not be 
altogether prohibited.... Concerns about commodification of women and children, 
however, might counsel permitting only unpaid surrogacy (market-inalienability). 
Market-inalienability might be grounded in a judgment that commodification of 
women's reproductive capacity is harmful for the identity aspect of their 
personhood and in a judgment that the closeness of paid surrogacy to baby-selling 
harms our self-conception too deeply. 387 


384 This chapter appears in a book that was published in 1996. The term “infertile woman” is problematic even 
for that time period because it applies a heteronormative lens to the issue of infertility. Certainly, women who 
are infertile and who are in a relationship with a male are not the only individuals who may want to consider an 
arrangement with a surrogate. LBGTQIA individuals in a relationship with a significant other may also want to 
enter into an agreement with a surrogate. 

385 Roberts, Killing the Black Body, 277. 

386 Ibid., 282. 

387 Radin, “Market-Inalienability,” 1143. 
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Asian American Christian ethicist, Grace Yia-Hei Kao has drawn upon her personal 
experience as a surrogate to construct a feminist Christian framework for surrogacy. Basing her 
framing on seven principles, the reproductive justice and human rights frameworks, and 
Reformed theo-ethical norms that include covenant, fidelity, stewardship, and self-gift, Kao 
proposes that we consider a form altruistic surrogacy as a moral good. 

I believe the RJ movement must broaden its examination of ART, who has access, issues 
of coercion, and whether some version of Radin’s concept of market inalienability is a feasible 
solution to both commercial surrogacy, or if altruistic surrogacy is the better solution. I contend 
that the RJ movement must thoroughly explore answers to questions around whether the RJ 
framework supports an individual gifting or selling her procreative capacity. At the same time, 
we must engage in greater research around the numbers of women of color, especially black 
women who are experiencing infertility, the reasons why, and how we can make ART accessible 
to those who want to realize their human right to have a child. 

My theology of reproductive autonomy also addresses issues of reproductive loss like 
stillbirth and miscarriage again from the standpoint of human suffering. The suffering over 
reproductive loss does not end with the potential parent(s). Just as the parents suffer, God as co¬ 
creator in the process of creative imagination suffers with the parents. Likewise, when black and 
brown children are killed at the hands of overzealous law enforcement or private actors, a 
theology of reproductive justice takes the agency to frame it as a form of reproductive loss. As in 
the case of miscarriage and stillbirth, God suffers along with the parent(s) over the loss and the 
potentiality of what was to become of the life lost. A theology of reproductive autonomy also 
provides pastoral care around forms of reproductive loss drawing upon the virtue of resiliency 
through healing. 
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A Theology of Self-Help and Self-Care 

I am enfolding the images of the good and bad black woman and all that is related to this 
form of respectability under a theology of self-help and self-care. Likewise, I am also including 
dismantling patriarchy under this theological reframing. The women’s narratives make it clear 
that there is a spiritual realm of work to be done to repair and restore the images of black women 
within the black church. 

A cornerstone of RJ theory is self-help and self-care. Self-help involves radical listening. 
A theology of self-help and self-care recognizes that black women’s activist locations populate 
our theories. 388 Radical listening entails silencing the noise that prevents black women’s stories 
from being heard, and stifling the disbelief and discounting when they are heard. Just as the 
narratives collected from the women in my research highlight, black women’s stories are key to 
their survival. When those stories are heard, black women are honored and the culture and 
oppressive theologies that try to denigrate them can be disrupted. But first, black women’s 
stories must be told in their own voices. My theology of self-help and self-care is connected to 
the ways we hear God, how black women are heard and validated, for to hear black women is 
also to listen to the God in our midst. 

A theology of self-help and self-care can help black women heal. Devaluing black 
women because of their sexual and reproductive decisions contributes to their negative self- 
image and the feelings of guilt and shame they internali z e around those decisions, bell hooks 
spoke of the devaluing of black women in A in’t I a Woman: Black Women and Feminism , 

Widespread efforts to continue devaluation of black womanhood make it 

extremely difficult and oftentimes impossible for the black female to develop a 

388 Ross, et al., Radical Reproductive Justice, 203. 
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positive self-concept. For we are daily bombarded by negative images. Indeed, 
one strong oppressive force has been this negative stereotype and our acceptance 
of it as a viable role model upon which we can pattern our lives. 389 

When negative tropes like non-virtuous, promiscuous, good, and bad are assigned to black 

women, it is a devaluation of their lives. Additionally, when those negative images are 

juxtaposed with determinations of how a “good” black woman is supposed to act and behave, it 

feeds the patriarchy that traumatizes black women. The women from my research who spoke of 

their fathers treating them differently because they became pregnant, very well may have been 

because of their disappointment. However, I contend that the source of that disappointment was 

patriarchal control over their daughters lives and their feelings of loss of ownership of their 

daughters because their daughters had exercised agency. 

Related to that patriarchal control and self-help and self-care is the wisdom of shared by 

black women. The older black church women who condemned some of the women from my 

research we not acting out of a sense of self-help or self-care for the women. Instead, they were 

acting out of their own sense of internalized oppression and adherence to patriarchal norms 

within the black church. Their behavior is exemplative of the instances when elders are not 

acting benevolently and as stewards of the Gospel. 

A theology of self-help and self-care is an active form of resistance against the 

devaluation of black women because it centers them rather than silences them. One of the 

prominent themes within RJ theory is “We Always Resist.” 390 That means RJ uses self-help and 

self-care as tools to explore the theoretical, strategic, and healing potential of RJ. 391 Lastly, the 

message that the good black woman gets the husband was a theme referenced by some of the 


389 bell hooks, Ain't IA Woman: Black Women and Feminism (Boston: South End Press, 1981), 86. 

390 Ross, et al., Radical Reproductive Justice, 206. 

391 Ibid. 
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women in my research, as well. Resistance as a RJ virtue is relevant here because a theology of 
self-help and self-care resists the heteronormative meaning behind black women being “good” so 
they can be chosen by a man. The RJ virtue of resiliency here is situated in the healing that 
comes from a theology of self-help and self-care that promotes self-actualization which can lead 
to wholeness through self-help and self-care. 

Several of the women interviewed expressed support for reproductive and sexual health 
information within the black church. Nevertheless, black women cannot wait for the black 
church to experience the type of radical transformation needed to support black women’s health, 
wellness, and wholeness. To that end, I argue that there must be a recreation of self-help groups 
that draw upon the self-help model of BWHI, and which is grounded in RJ theory to create 
spaces for black women to discuss the effects of oppression in their lives and to support black 
women’s collective health, wellness, and wholeness. Self-help groups can be formed within 
black churches in women’s ministries, on HBCUs and other college campuses. There could even 
be self-help groups that use internet technologies like Facebook or teleconferencing. 

A Theology of Resurrection 

I am placing the subthemes of letting God down, God’s wrath and punishment, and God’s 
Forgiveness, Grace, and Redemption under the theology of resurrection. One common theme 
across the women’s stories is agency. Each woman made reproductive and sexual health 
decisions that ran counter to their religious upbringing. In many instances, there was a separation 
of their bodily autonomy from their religious beliefs. Acts of violence upon black women’s 
bodies, oppressive theologies that aim to keep black women oppressed and unliberated, white 
supremacy and patriarchy that fuse together to squelch the life force out of black women are the 
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antithesis of a theology of resurrection. Black women experience first what seems like a death 
each time their reproductive and sexual autonomy is taken away, but it is the free-will imbued to 
them by God to consent and to exercise reproductive and sexual autonomy that gives and affirms 
black women’s lives. While some of their religious beliefs were influenced by theological 
teachings, the reproductive and sexual health decisions they made were guided by the personal 
convictions they held. Their theological understand often did not mirror their personal 
convictions. 

One could argue that the decisions they made were grounded in personal and not 
religious convictions. However, I contend that many of the women made decisions because of 
both their religious and personal convictions. Although their reproductive and sexual health 
decisions ran counter to church doctrine, it was because of their faith that they were able to 
follow their personal convictions about what would be in their own best interests. Herein lies the 
agency. Many of the women believed that God would forgive them or that redemption and grace 
would be given to them, no matter the decision they made. Still, as the narratives show, there 
were instances where some of the women linked their reproductive outcomes to God’s 
punishment for past sexual and reproductive decisions. For example, Denice linked her previous 
abortion as a teenager to her inability to have a natural childbirth. She perceived this inability 
both as a reproductive “failure” and as God’s punishment for the abortion despite counsel from 
her pastor that her inability to have a natural childbirth was a necessary medical intervention 
protect her health and not God’s punishment. 

Some of the women talked about their personal relationship with God and their belief that 
God understood their circumstances, which enabled them to exercise agency. The belief that God 
understood their circumstances directly correlates with a process-relational theological 
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understanding that we do not experience life separate and apart from God, but together with God. 
There is a constant interaction between God and us that resembles the call and response tradition 
of the black church. We receive the persuasive calls from God about various life circumstances 
and can choose to respond or not. As Coleman offers, God “presents us with ever-new 
possibilities in each shifting circumstance.” 392 Each new possibility can lead to a new event in 
our lives that changes us because we are in a continuous state of change and God is always 
present. Furthermore, we are not changing by ourselves. God and the world are characterized by 
change and creativity. The world is an influence in God’s change and God is one factor in the 
world’s change. 

The theological teachings women received were consistent - premarital sex or fornication 
is a sin, abortion takes a life and is a sin, and homosexuality is a sin and an abomination. 
Respectability norms that specifically focused on notions of the good versus the bad black 
woman were a common thread throughout the narratives. The respectability norms they 
referenced were not tied to the respectability politics within the context of intellectual thought as 
in the feminist thought and theorizing of race women like Anna Julia Cooper, Mary Church 
Terrell, or Pauli Murray. The form of respectability norms I reference through the narratives are 
around the coded messages they received about what it meant to be respectable women that were 
tied to Christian morality. Messages the women received about what constitutes morality were 
connected to actions that follow conservative religious doctrine. Following the doctrine was tied 
to behavior that is deemed respectable and virtuous. When they engaged in sex before marriage, 
had a pregnancy out of wedlock, or made the decision to have an abortion, they were labeled as 
wicked and sinful. Furthermore, their reputation was tarnished, as well as their family reputation 


392 Coleman, Making a Way Out of No Way, 73. 
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and standing. Thus, the women were responsible for their own indiscretions and for the disgrace 
their actions brought upon their families. 

My theology of resurrection argues that there must be a death of respectability norms and 
especially, the label of the bad black woman. In addition, the definition of what it means to be a 
good black woman must also undergo a death and a complete redefinition in order to move the 
black church to a new understanding of what it means to be a good black woman. The good 
black woman has agency, is not afraid to resist oppression and injustices, and is resilient. She 
values sexual and reproductive autonomy. The good black woman also has a thorough 
understanding of her own reproductive health system and courageously shares that information 
with other black women and girls. She does not separate her spirituality from her sexuality 
because she understands that black bodies—all bodies were created to be sexual beings. She also 
embraces her own sexual pleasure and is an advocate of sex positivity. She stands in solidarity 
with the LBGTQIA community and is a fierce advocate for open and affirming churches beyond 
name only and through actions especially. She believes self-help and self-care are keys to the 
health, wellness, and wholeness of black women. Finally, she supports RJ theory because she has 
learned about it, believes it to be the best way to end all forms against reproductive oppression, 
and shares her knowledge of the theory with others. 

Another prevailing theme expressed by Denice and Camille, for example, was a feeling 
of letting God down. Both women carried guilt and shame around letting their parents and other 
family members down, but their sense of disappointing God is self-reproach on a different level. 
Is it possible to “let God down” or to fail God? Forgiveness from family can be visible, but how 
do you know when God has given you grace and mercy? I contend that it is not possible to let 
God down or to fail God because we are always in relationship with God. God is concerned 
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about our agency, not the content of our decisions. God’s persuasiveness enables us to be self- 
determining and we can choose to accept or decline Divine input. None of the women said they 
received affirmation of God’s grace and mercy around their reproductive and sexual health 
decisions from church leadership. In fact, some of the women received punitive messages like 
they would never be married or that they were not good or worthy. 

Those in religious leadership might argue that the reproductive and sexual behavior of the 
women were in defiance of the word of God and the teachings of Jesus. I maintain they were not 
defiant, but that they were resisting the patriarchal norms imposed upon them through oppressive 
theological teachings. The women who had abortions exercised their agency by making the 
decision and were resisting the pressure to have a child before they were ready, without the 
social and economic supports they knew were needed to ensure the child was able to thrive and 
flourish. Likewise, the women who decided to carry their pregnancies to term also exercised 
their agency and right to have a child. For example, Anika’s decision to carry her pregnancy to 
term and parent her child was both her exercising her agency and right to decide to have a child. 
One of her many acts of resistance was her decision to continue attending the all-girls Catholic 
school despite being told she be a bad example for her peers. Similarly, Naomi’s departure from 
her church was an act of resistance against young women being forced to confess, repent, and 
call their children “mistakes.” 

There is a spiritual plant called the Rose of Jericho or the resurrection plant which is used 
to bring blessings and spiritual energy. The Rose of Jericho plant represents a theology of revival 
for black women. What makes the plant unique is its ability to appear almost dead because it 
curls up into a round dry ball. When the plant is immersed in water it unfolds displaying 
beautiful green fernlike leaves. The resiliency of the black women in this study and black 
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women, in general is like the Rose of Jericho. All the women have or are currently facing 
reproductive or sexual health challenges. They were able to transcend the judgments and 
reprimands of their families and religious institutions. Resiliency is their ability to draw upon 
their inner strength and faith in God to stand firm in their decisions, whether it was to parent a 
child, have an abortion, explore ART to become pregnant, or seek out other church families that 
would better fulfill their need for spiritual nourishment. 
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Chapter Seven: Conclusion 

I am under no illusion that the work to change black church tradition and thinking about 
issues of reproductive and sexual health will be easy. However, what is missing has been the 
conversation. I believe it is possible to have these conversations within the context of liberating 
black bodies. Of course, the work will be more difficult with more conservative black churches. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to start the conversation even in those churches. 

The research presented in this dissertation does more than present the reproductive and 
sexual herstories of black Christian women. It issues an urgent call to the black church to 
courageously examine the harm it causes black women through oppressive theological teachings 
and doctrines that shame, blame, and judge them. The narratives shared demonstrate the ways 
that black Christian women wrestle with God and their commitment to the black church. The 
black church must now open its ears and hear not only their narratives but respond to the call to 
change. 

In this dissertation, I have discussed womanist theology, ethics, and theo-ethics. I 
highlighted previous and current contributions to RJ scholarship, as well as my own. I outlined 
my methodology, theories used, and methods for collecting the oral reproductive and sexual 
herstories of black Protestant Christian women. I also shared parts of my own story in an effort 
to show my personal connection to the research. My story should serve as an additional 
narrative, humbly added to the collection of narratives from the women I interviewed because 
some of their stories mirror my own. I struggled to understand God’s presence during my 
suffering as a survivor of incest and rape. A process-relational theology helped me to come to 
grips with my trauma and to find solace in the fact that God was present during my suffering, 
also suffering and feeling my pain. It is my hope that I handled the stories of the women who 
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trusted me with the care each story deserves. I tried to retell them as I would want someone else 
to share my story. 

I also have provided an in-depth explanation of RJ theory, laid out how it defines 
negative and positive human rights, and finally, provided my womanist theo-ethic of 
reproductive justice. Here I discuss strategies for realizing a womanist theo-ethic of reproductive 
justice. It must be radical and incorporate agency, resistance, and resiliency to effect change 
during a time when conservative legislators are increasingly hostile towards the bodies of black 
women. 

First and foremost, working with RJ activists and the broader RJ community to 
incorporate the expansion of RJ theory to include the assigned moral values of practical wisdom, 
resistance, and resiliency is critical. The RJ theory has not been expanded beyond the right to 
have a child, to not have a child, the right to parent a hold, and the right to sexual pleasure. Next, 
because storytelling is key to womanist theology and ethics, additional research is needed to 
apply the above moral values to existing black feminist and womanist literature and scholarship 
to examine the ways in which black women have historically exercised agency, resistance, and 
resiliency. By re-examining this scholarship, we can highlight black women’s noncompliance 
with their historical reproductive oppression and also broaden the field of womanist scholarship 
around reproductive oppression. My research was a small sampling of the attitudes and behaviors 
of black Protestant Christian women. A much broader research project is needed to collect more 
oral reproductive and sexual herstories from black Protestant Christian women in order to 
achieve greater age diversity across the research. 

Beyond the field of research, most of the women saw a role for reproductive and sexual 
health education in the black church. Thus, an updated curriculum is needed for the black church 
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around reproductive and sexual health that centers the black church tradition, culture, and 
experience. Several of the women interviewed believed that the black church should have some 
involvement in teaching about reproductive and sexual health. They further believed that the 
education offered should be comprehensive sexuality education that is scientifically and 
medically accurate. Both the Our Whole Lives and Keeping It Real curriculums have aspects that 
could be utilized to guide the black church in providing this education. OWL provides more in- 
depth instruction and discussion around pregnancy options like abortion, adoption, and 
miscarriage. KIR had a greater emphasis on black culture but did not discuss reproductive health 
issues in great detail. A curriculum that draws from OWL and KIR could be developed that is 
geared toward black bodies and is available for not only black congregations, but RJ groups 
interested in building relationships with black churches and other faith-based organization with a 
majority black membership base. 

Legislative and policy strategies need to be developed because many legislators are either 
pastors, deacons, or are actively involved in their church leadership. In addition, part of that 
strategy should include a storytelling component that relates the stories of the women from my 
research and any additional research that is done with black Protestant Christian women. Part of 
the advocacy strategy must include sharing those stories with legislators because stories 
influence the hearts and minds of legislators in efforts to change public policy. A process of 
collecting the stories, even of RJ activists, must also be included because at the heart of RJ 
theory is the lived experiences and expertise of the individuals and in this case black women, 
who carry out the work in their communities. 

One of the important lessons I learned from the narratives of Denice, Carmen, and 
Camille was that while black women are not leaving the black church, they are exploring and 
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incorporating other religious traditions that value their reproductive and sexual autonomy into 
the spiritual practice. There is important data to be shared with other womanist theologians and 
ethicists around some of the reasons why black women may be leaving the black church or how 
black women are supplementing their need for spiritual uplift and fulfillment. 

Another key lesson is around the differentiation between the form of respectability 
politics as described by Higginbotham and what I am calling respectability norms, which is more 
of what black women contend with around their reproductive and sexual health within the black 
church. Through the narratives, the women themselves referred to this phenomenon as 
respectability politics. However, what became clear was that it was not, in fact, respectability 
politics in the sense of racial uplift and assimilation, but rather a form of stereotyping of black 
women that can be traced back to the legacy of slavery and the antebellum period where black 
women were labelled through myths and tropes connected to their sexuality. Thus, what black 
women are experiencing in the black church culture and tradition is being labelled as either a 
good or bad black woman. 

Another undertheorized area of reflection that arose to the top was around ART. The RJ 
movement has grappled with ART and issues of force and coercion and whether it can be a 
social good or should be labelled unequivocally a moral and social wrong. However, as both 
Marilyn’s and Carmen’s stories highlight, the RJ community can no longer afford to ignore what 
is becoming a growing reproductive health issue for black women. And, the desire to have a 
biological connection to a child is about more than a selfish attempt to replicate the self. Instead, 
as Carmen so eloquently noted, it is also about seeing what can be created by two individuals as 
a representation of the spiritual connection between them. Lastly, there are pertinent general 
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health issues like the impact of obesity, fibroids, and food insecurity that need to be addressed 
that are connected to black women’s increasing problem with infertility. 

Until that work is started, I hope there is some value that can be found between these 
pages, the RJ virtues as I have laid them out, and the theological lens I have defined. Black 
women cannot wait any longer for the black church to undergo radical transformation. We must 
become agents of change within and outside of the black church. We must fearlessly resist 
attempts to subjugate our reproductive and sexual autonomy and that of other black people. 
Lastly, black women have a history of being resilient in the midst of oppression. However, I look 
forward to the day that we are resilient in our collective liberation. 
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Appendix A - Informed Consent 


Letter of Informed Consent 
for Participants Able to Give Legal Consent 
Consent to Participate in Research 

Identification of Investigator and Purpose of Study 

You are invited to participate in a research study, entitled “Reproductive & Sexual Attitudes 
and Behaviors of Black Christian Women.” The study is being conducted by Toni M. Bond 
under the supervision of Dr. Grace Yia-Hei Kao of Claremont School of Theology, 1325 N. 
College Ave; Claremont, CA 91711, gkao@cst.edu , (909) 447-2530. 

The purpose of this research study is to examine the reproductive and sexual attitudes and 
behaviors of black women between the ages of 18-62 who identify as Protestant Christian. Your 
participation in the study will contribute to a better understanding of how black women 
exercise agency in making reproductive and sexual decisions that are in their own best 
interests, even when those decisions are contrary to the theological teachings of the 
religious institutions where they worship. You are free to contact the investigator using the 
information below to discuss the study. 

6243 Hopeful Light Avenue, Las Vegas, NV 89139 
(312) 919-1211, toni.bondleonard@cst.edu 

You must be at least 18 years old to participate. 

If you agree to participate: 

• A one-time recorded interview will be conducted for approximately one hour. 

• Your participation is intended to understand the reproductive and sexual decision making of 
Black Christian women between the ages of 18-62. 

• Your participation will consist of responding to questions about your reproductive and sexual 
health history and the decisions you made. You will also be asked about how those decisions did 
or not align with the teachings of the religious institution you attend. 

• You will not be compensated. 

Risks and Confidentiality of Data 

You will be sharing intimate details about your reproductive and sexual lives, that may include, 
number of sexual partners, sexual orientation, sexual acts engaged in, reproductive choices 
around deciding whether to carry a pregnancy to term, instances of domestic violence and/or 
sexual violence, and history of sexually transmitted infections. The greatest risk is the potential 
for participants’ identities to be unintentionally disclosed. To address such a situation, the 
privacy of participants will be protected across all stages of the study. The interviewer will be the 
only person present during your interview. Your interview will be recorded. Your interview will 
be transcribed by the interviewer. Your name will be replaced with a pseudonyms. 
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There will be no costs for participating. Your name, email address and other personally 
identifiable information will be kept during the data collection phase. No personally identifiable 
information will be publicly released. Your personal information, if collected, will be used solely 
for tracking purposes. Only the researcher, Toni M. Bond, will have access to the data during 
data collection. No identifiable information will be publicly released. Your personal information, 
if collected, will be used solely for tracking purposes. 

When the results of the research are published or discussed in conferences, no information will 
be included that would reveal your identity. If photographs, videos, or audio-tape recordings of 
your participation are used for educational purposes, your identity will be protected or disguised. 
Your information will be stored until December 31, 2024 and then destroyed. 

Participation or Withdrawal 

Your participation in this study is voluntary. You may decline to answer any question and you 
have the right to withdraw from participation at any time. Withdrawal will not affect your 
relationship with Claremont School of Theology in any way. If you do not want to participate, 
you may simply stop participating. 

Contacts 

If you have any questions about the study or need to update your email address contact the 
primary investigator Toni M. Bond at (312) 919-1211 or send an email to 
toni.bondleonard@cst.edu, or contact the advisor Dr. Grace Yia-Hei Kao of Claremont School 
of Theology, gkao@cst.edu , (909) 447-2530. This study has been reviewed by Claremont School 
of Theology Institutional Review Board and the study number is 2019 - 0504 . 

Questions about your rights as a research participant. 

If you have questions about your rights or are dissatisfied at any time with any part of this study, 
you can contact, anonymously if you wish, the chair of the Institutional Review Board by email 
at irb@cst.edu. 

Thank you. 
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❖ SIGNATURE OF RESEARCH PARTICIPANT 

1 have read the information provided above. 1 have been given an opportunity to ask questions 
and all of my questions have been answered to my satisfaction. I have been given a copy of this 
form. 

Name of Participant 

Signature of Participant Date 

Address 


Phone Email 


NAME AND SIGNATURE OF INVESTIGATOR 


Name of Investigator 


Signature of Investigator Date 


A copy of this document will be supplied for your records. 
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